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MEE CHEUNG, HONG KONG 
HINA is learning! Oh, yes, it 
is learning—a great deal. For 
erample, having observed its more 
civilized Western neighbors, it nou 
knows how to stage a great strike 
in the most approved occidental 
manner. Only a short time ago 
the members of the Seamen’s Union 
in Hong Kong “walked out.” 
They walked out and stayed out. 
Then, after the port had been closed 
for days and the loss entailed by the 
cessation of activity had reached a total 
of about $40,000,000, they went back 
work again. The snapshot above was taken 
in Hong Kong while the strikers, just resum- 
ing their labors, were hanging up their signboard, 
torn down when the trouble began. In the other 
picture one of the numerous parades participated in 
the strikers is shown. The inscriptions on the ban- 
ad thus: “Keep in order. Welcome to our strike!” 
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Taste is a matter of 
tobacco quality 


We state it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterfield are of finer 
quality (and hence of better 
taste) than in any other 
cigarette at the price. 


Liggett'S Myers Tobacco Co, 
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Civil versus Swivel Service 


Millions of Our Dollars Are Wasted on Federal Chair Warmers 
in Washington 
By William H. 


HE present civil 
service law is un- 
satisfactory. It 


was intended to estab- 
lish the merit system and 
to secure a_ capable, 
faithful personnel for the 
Government service. 
Due to certain defects, 
it has miserably failed 
to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it was in- 
tended. On the other 
hand, it is anathema to 
the spoilsmen, because 
it limits their free access 
to the “pork barrel.” 
At least it makes them 
visit it by a_ tortuous 
path, which they bitterly 
resent. Sometimes they 
kick over the traces, as is 
evidenced by the recent 
foray against the em- 
ployees of the Treasury 
Department, which is 
believed by those on the 
inside to be but a precur- 
sor to a general assault 
to provide political plun- 
der for good Republi- 
cans, 

Meanwhile, under the 
present system, the Gov- 
ernment’s money 
ing wasted through a 
poorly devised and in- 
adequate — employment 
system, under which the 
Government is forced to 
hire three men to do the 
work that one would do 
in the business world late 
in other words, two of 
these men become simply 


Tee 


ARYSTONE 


DIENNSYLI 


these workers 


overwork 


swivel chair servants. It is costing the 
head of the average American family 
*482.90 to run the Government, which, 


Lam assured by men of the highest stand 
ing in the could be cut 
in half, if the Government's affairs were 
conducted along strictly lines. 
The has badly 
managed, is being badly managed now. 
An editorial in the New York Herald 
expressed the truth with brutal frank 
ness when it said: 


business world, 


business 


nation’s business been 


The plain truth about this sort of ramshackle 


business management and financial profligacy, 


now that revenues are growing scarcer and 


Crawford 





down to the job of saving money, instead of 
talking about it, the national treasury will 
be headed for the rocks and the party in con- 
trol of the Government will have to face a 
reckoning with the people. 


Let us look the situation squarely in 
the face. It is not a theoretical question 
as to whether the average Government 
employee gives as faithful service as he 
would be forced to do in the 
world. 4 careful comparison by an ex- 
pert accountant demonstrates that our 
Government employees are forty-two per 


business 


656 


cent. less efficient than 
are the employees of the 
United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The average 
Federal employee does 
just enough to “get by.” 

Last summer I talked 
to a clever young chap 
in the War Department 
about his apparent lack 
of industry. His keen 
eyes were full of laugh- 
ter as he replied: “You 
must be new to Washing- 
ton. The way to hold 
your job here is not to 
be noticed. If you are 
too industrious, the fore- 
man will think you are 
after his job and report 
you. You can doas you 
please, provided you do 
not show the other fellow 
up by working too hard. 
Nobody keeps track of 
what you do, anyhow.” 

In order to test the 
truthfulness of his state- 
ment I asked him to go 


to the ball game that 
afternoon. He accept- 
ed my invitation and, 


without reporting to his 
chief or registering off 
with the time clerk, he 
picked up his hat and 
left the department im- 
mediately. On the way 


to the ball park I asked 


INIA AVENUE, WA HINGTON Twice a day it is lined with him: “Won't vou be re- 
Government employees en route to or from their offices. One has only to observe , nt 
, — ‘ ported for being — ab- 
to realize that very few of them are in danger of a breakdown caused by ep 
The majority of them, regardless of how efficient they may be, sooner or x ¢) a : 
r succumb to the t mptation to conserve their energies; and thousands of them do ‘No, who will report 
just enough worl: to “get by.” me? " 
“Will you lose any 
scarcer, is that unless the United States Gov- time? Won't some one object?” 
ernment, legislative and administrative, buckles “No. vou must think the Government 


is run like a business office. I'll bet there 
will be 100 men from our department at 
the game this afternoon, because you 
know our team is running them a stiff 
race.” 

His prophecy was correct. He counted 
121 Federal employees who had forsaken 
their work and were wildly rooting for 
Washington to beat New York. 

On another occasion I needed a typist. 
A young Miss in one of the departments 
volunteered to do the work. I asked her 
if she could get off. “Oh, no, I can't. 
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The men can, but not the women, but I 
can do it right here.” 

“Have you nothing else to do?” 

“T am typing form letters and nobody 
knows or cares whether [I type one or 
1,000.” 

I proposed that she do it after office 
hours. You should have seen the look 
she gave me as she said: “I have some- 
thing else to do this evening,” and then 
she used almost the same expression as 
the male slacker had done, “You must be 
new to Washington.” 

She was mistaken. 
I am not new to Wash- 
ington; I have seen 
these things go on 
from vear to vear. I 
have seen the Govern- 
ment pay money to 
have work performed 
that was never done. 
I have seen work neg- 
lected because no one 
in authority cared suf- 
ficiently for the Gov- 
ernment’s interest to 
prefer charges against 
these slackers. I can 
go a step further and 
say that even the su- 
pervisors do not want 
too much work done. 

Recently I talked to 
a division chief about 
the apparent idleness 
in his bureau. He is 
evidently a kindly- 
hearted gentlemen, for 
serrice 


( Ahore): Shipping civil 
examination 
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inefficiency, It is a stagnant pool, a 
dreary treadmill of existence. Naturally 


a sense of irresponsibly and happy-go- 
lucky indifference pervades the depart- 
ments. 

The condition reminds me of Uncle 
Zeke of boyhood memory. On a bright 
and glorious spring morning I found him 
lazily smoking his pipe in front of his 
cabin. 

“Are vou sick, Uncle Zeke?” I asked 
solicitously. 


“No, Marse Willie. I ain't sick. 


I jest 





UNDERWOOD 


(At 





system ran riot. The condition 
so bad that public opinion forced an un- 
willing Congress to pass the civil service 
law. Nothing daunted, the plunderers 
quickly found a loophole though which 
to avoid its enforcement. 

It was very simple; the civil service 
law requires that the commission certifs 
to the department needing help the three 
candidates who have the highest rating 
on its eligible list. These certifications 
are accompanied by letters of recom- 
mendation. The letters are either from 
the applicant’s Con- 
gressman_ or his polit- 
ical leader back home. 
Now watch the loop- 
hole: The law express- 
lv forbids any men- 
tion of the political 
affiliations of the ap- 
plicant on his papers, 
but the politics of the 
recommendor is al- 
ways known to the 
department chief, who 
is more influenced by 
this information than 
he is by the personal 
fitness of the appli- 
cant, He always 
selects the man who 
has the proper back- 
ing. Proper backing 
in this instance mean- 
ing that he belongs to 
the right party. 

let me give vou a 
concrete example. A 


vrew 


left): Martin A. 


he replied: “Work is 
getting scarce and they 
are laving off people 
in the department. I 
don’t want any of my 
force laid off, for times 
are hard and I do not 
know where they could 
get jobs. If they catch 
up with their work, 
there will be no excuse 
for keeping them, so 
I just let them take it 
casy.” There are 140 


questions from Wash- 
ington. A 
stream of 

constantly flowing back 
and forth between the 
office of the commission 
in Washington and 
2000 cities and towns 
throughout the United 
States and our insular 
There is 
seldom a whe n 
there are fewer than 125 
different kinds of ex- 
aminations open to men 


constant 
papers is 


jp ISSEOKSIONS 


time 


Morrison, of Indiana, 
President of the Ciril 
Service 
Mr. 


former Congressman— 


Commission. 
Morrison a 


is in no wise to blame 
for the conditions ex- 
istent in Washington 
to-day. He and _ his 
associates on the com- 
mission are doing ex- 
cellent work The fault 
lies with the civil serv- 
ie system, which puts 
uo pre minum on doing 


things ina businessliles q 


few vears ago I knew 
two of the candidates 


certified for an im- 
portant —postmaster- 
ship. One of them 


was a substantial busi- 
ness man with a clean 
record. The other a 
typical politician with 
no standing in the 


community. He 
usually held — office 
when his party was 


in power and lived by 


employees in his de- 
partment, Forty of 
them could do the work, but all are given 
monthly vouchers on the treasury which 
you and I as shareholders of the Govern- 
ment must pay. 

The fault is not entirely with the em- 
plovees of the Government. On an 
average they rank as high in natural 
ability, intelligence and industry as do 
men of the same class from which they 
are recruited in the business world, The 
trouble is with the system, Humanity 
is weak, It usually takes the course of 
least resistance. ‘Take the average man 
or woman and place them in a position 
where the retention of their job does not 
depend upon the excellence of their work. 
Place them where they are not expected 
to put forth their best efforts and where 
their fellow employees are slighting their 
tasks. Place them where there is no 
hope of advancement through superior 
attainments or industry, and you will 
find that they develop exactly the same 
propensity for shirking their work. 
Civil service offers no reward for good 
work and threatens no punishment for 


and momen, 





CLINEDINST AND KEYSTONE 


‘lowed as how I'd like ter lay off to-day.” 
“How about vour crop. This weather 
makes the grass grow mighty fast.” 


“Well, you see, Marse Willie, it’s like 


dis. I ain't gwine to git nothin’ from 
that crop nohow. Christmas come it 


Then he 


‘Side he done gone to 


all b’long to Marse Tom.” 
added shrewdly, * 
town to-day.” 

Most of the supervisors in the Govern- 
ment service have “done gone to town 
to-day,” as far as superintending the work 
of those under them is concerned. 

This inefficiency in the Government 
service is nothing new. Federal employ- 
ment has always been considered more 
or less of a private snap, to be handed out 
as a reward to the faithful by the party 
in power. Andrew Jackson's ‘To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils” has rung round 
the world. For many years the spoils 





up-to-date way. his wits during the 
lean years. Being a 


personal friend of the Postmaster-General 
I told him of the character of the two 
men, explaining that it was for the good 
of the service, as I was not interested in 
either of them. He sent for the papers 
in the case, examined them carefully and 
then announced that the politician had 
the indorsement of the local boss. He 
very frankly admitted that it was neces- 
sary (he meant expedient) to recognize 
the political boss’s recommendation, be- 
cause he could not hold his political 
workers in line unless he was assured of 
the Federal patronage in his district. 
The Postmaster-General was “extremel) 
sorry, would like personally to have an 
ideal service, but practical politics made 
it necessary, et cetera.” 

This political boss situation is hard to 
scotch. They have the Congressmen 
hog tied and Congress has a death grip 
on the departments because it “carries 
the bag.” The building up of political 
fences is quite an industry. The unin- 
itiated foolishly think that they have a 

(Continued on page 677) 
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“MA NY a person 
is forced to 
drink a quart of 
whisky—a fatal dos- 
age for the average 
see man—and his death 
is recorded as due to 
snake bite, when he 
actually died of de- 
lirtum tremens.” 


General Misinformation 


Some of the Things You Would Swear to That Aren’t True 


“The simple believeth every word, but the 
prudent man looketh well to his going.” 


VERY little while I discover one 
more thoroughly established fact 
that isn’ttrue. Indeed, I have had 
so many such shocks that I sometimes 
have grave suspicions about two and two 
arefour. Ever since my friend Stefansson 
explained to me how it happens that the 
temperature never drops as low near the 
North Pole as it does in Montana, I have 
been disposed to examine every century- 
old truth with the scrutinizing care of a 
pawnbroker inspecting a rare jewel. 
Can't I go to the attic and find in my 
old school geography that the polar region 
is a place of perpetual snow, the coldest 
place on earth, too intensely cold to sus- 
tain any kind of animal life? Haven’t ex- 
plorers come back and said so? 
Stefansson reminded me that there are 
three factors which go to make tempera- 
ture: latitude, altitude, and distance from 
the ocean. The region of which the 
North Pole is the central point, being an 
ocean itself, has only one of these— 
latitude. No lower polar temperature 
has been recorded than about fifty-six 
degrees, Fahrenheit, below zero. At 
Havre, Mont., it has touched sixty-eight 
below. Yet what little child would 
gather from his geography that Montana 
is ever as cold as the North Pole? 
Explorers have perished in the Arctic 
for lack of food—when within reach of 
food a-plenty. Stefansson found that 
animal life existed even in the center of 
the icy area. The farther north he went, 
the more abundant were the seals. From 
these he could obtain not only all the 
food he needed, but clothing and shelter 
from the skins, and fuel from the fat. 
He could catch, alone and unaided, all 
the seals needed for his entire party, and 
he could accomplish this without even 
getting his hands calloused! Why, then, 
did other exploring parties starve? Simply 
because they, like the rest of us, had been 
brought up to believe the geographies and 
encyclopedias, which say that the polar 
region is a land of perpetual snow, too 
cold for human endurance and devoid of 


By Fred C. Kelly 
Illustrated by Clive Weed 
animal life. They thought it no use to 
look for food. 

In preparing a geography book, or in 
teaching geography, says Stefansson, it is 
much easier to offer a few 
sweeping generalities 
than to take the space or 
time necessary for quali- 
fied statements. If the 
teacher says that the 
equatorial zone is one of 
perpetual heat, and the 
Arctic region one of per- 
petual cold, the thing is 
so simple that a child has 
no difficulty in remem- 
bering it, and perhaps no 
harm has been done, only 
it isn’t true. If you're 
high enough in the moun- 
tains at the Equator you 
will experience colder 
summer weather than 
you would in the low- 
lands of northern Alaska. 
And there is less snow- 
fall at the North Pole 
than in Richmond, Va. 

At the time I was talk- 
ing with Stefansson 
about polar temperature, 
I had just returned from 
Lake Placid, a bracing, 
wonderful winter resort. 

“If you liked the climate of Lake 
Placid,” observed Stefansson, “you might 
like the North Pole, for the lowest drops 
of temperature are about the same.” 

Everybody knows—that is, everybody 
thinks he knows—that if your fingers or 
ears are frozen, you should apply snow 
to the afflicted parts. A physician with 
an exploring party in the Arctic followed 
this rule, applying to a man’s frozen face 
snow which happened to be about fifty 
degrees below zero, and then he wondered 
why the frozen face got worse rather than 
better. If he had been able to overcome 
the mental num)ness that comes with 


unquestioning belief in an old saying, 
surely he must have known that, since 
freezing temperature is only thirty-two 
degrees above zero, no good can come 
from applying snow that is eighty degrees 
colder. One might with benefit apply 
melting snow. 

It isn’t necessary to go to the North 





“Then he wondered why his frozen face got 


worse instead of better.” 


Pole, however, in quest of widely ac- 
cepted misinformation. Consider mad 
dogs. We've been reading about mad 
dogs in the papers these many years, 
and yet ask yourself: Have you ever per- 
sonally known of an authenticated dog 
running amuck on the streets and biting 
anybody who in consequence contracted 
rabies? As a lover of dogs I used to 
follow up items in the papers about mad 
dogs and without exception they always 
simmered down under investigation to 
nothing. In the first place, rabies—if 
there is such a thing—is extremely rare; 
so rare as to be well-nigh negligible. At 
the famous Johns Hopkins Hospital, in 
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Baltimore, they have not had one single 
case of so-called rabies in ten years. 
Records of Bellevue, the largest hospital in 
the largest city in the United States— 
located in a.thickly populated section 
where almost anything may happen— 
show only seven such cases treated there 
in a decade. Since doctors are not in- 
fallible, even these seven cases may con- 
ceivably have been wrongly diagnosed. 

When a dog has whatever is diagnosed 
by competent persons as true rabies, this 
much is certain: it is a mighty sick dog 
and is not much more likely to set out 
trying to find people to bite than is a 
patient dying of typhoid fever to arise 
from his bed to organize a riot. 

The average hydrophobia_ scare is 
something like this: A dog gets lost in a 
crowded street. He is panic-stricken 
and runs about excitedly seeking his 
master. Some neurotic individual yells 
mad dog. Then men with clubs pursue 
the dog, who be- 
comes more excited 
than ever and snaps 
at his pursuers. He 
passes a drinking 
trough without stop- 
ping to quench his 
thirst. (You 
wouldn't stop either 
with a superstitious 
gang chasing you.) 
Then everybody 
knows that since the 
dog refused water he 
is mad beyond the 
peradventure of a 





“Up dashes a brave policeman who fires two or three bullets and finally kills the dog— 
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doubt. Up dashes a brave policeman 
who fires two or three bullets and finally 
kills the dog—besides perhaps wounding 
one or two bystanders. The case goes on 
record as the killing of a mad dog; the 
policeman receives a merit mark, and is 
promoted to a section of town where he 
will have an opportunity to kill more 
valuable dogs. 

Sometimes, a dog gets a bone wedged 
at the back of his jaws and is in anguish 
which passes for dumb rabies. Or per- 
haps the only cause of a dog’s “strange 
actions” is an aggravated case of fleas. I 
heard recently of a case, vouched for by a 
friend in whose reliability I have great 
confidence, about a frolicsome pup that 
was killed by a car. The owner cut off 
the pup’s head and sent it to a bacteri- 
ological laboratory, along with a tale 
which he fabricated deliberately, of its 
having bitten six children. Back came 
the report that the dog had been suffering 

from an advanced case of 

2 rabies, and the victims should 
be treated at once. 

As a corollary of all this is 
the idea that dogs are more 
likely to go mad in mid- 
summer—in dog days, so- 
called because of the ascen- 
daney of the dog star and 
with no more relation to mad 
dogs or rational dogs than the 
phases of the moon. 

We now pass from dogs to 
cats. What mother would 
permit a cat to sleep in the 
same room with her child? 
Doesn’t she know that cats 
like to suck away the breath 
of a sleeping babe? This 
superstition may have started 


~~ 


besides perhaps wounding one or two bystanders.” 
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<4 mously less likely 
to die of a tarantula bite 


MAN is enor- 
than he is of mosquito 
bite.” ; 
from the fact that a thoroughly domes- 
ticated cat is a friendly creature and also 
likes to keep snug and warm. Hence, it 
might seek a bed as the cosiest spot 
available, and might also chance to curl 
up close to a child’s face. But what 
object could even a foolish cat have in 
attempting to filch one’s breath? And 
even if it had the idea, how could it ever 
contrive to fit its mouth over a child’s 
mouth tightly enough to serve its purpose? 
From dogs and cats, suppose we turn 
for a moment to snakes. Surely every- 
body is well aware that the bite of the 
rattlesnake, as well as that of many other 
snakes, is sure death. All right. But is 
it? Right offhand, how niany persons 
have you ever actually known about who 
died from rattlesnake bites? I grant you 
that there are a few known cases of death 
from snake bite; but the idea that being 
bitten by a rattler is certain death or 
even probably fatal is as groundless as it 
is universally accepted. An_ investiga- 
tion of this snake bite question was made 
a few years ago by an able and painstaking 
journalist, Samuel Hopkins Adams. He 
found that in the entire medical records 
of this country there were less than one 
hundred well-authenticated cases where 
a snake bite had proved fatal, and these 
included all varieties—rattlesnake, copper- 
head, moccasin and elops, which is the most 
venomous of all. The Government reptol- 
ogist at the National Museum, in Wash- 
ington, thinks that the total number, if we 
include all cases not reported, might be 
considerably more than one hundred; 
but he agrees that the percentage of 
deaths to all persons bitten is extremel) 
low. Many who die of snake bite are 
persons of weak constitutions who might 
soon have died anyhow. But the greatest 
number of “victims of snake bite” actually 
die in consequence of the general belief 
that the only effective antidote for snake 
bite is a large dose of whisky. Many a 
person is forced to drink a quart of 
whisky—a fatal dosage for the average 
man—and his death is recorded as due 
to snake bite, when he actually died of 
delirium tremens. In this same investi- 
gation, Adams discovered that one of the 
(Continued on page 675) 
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HAve you a youngster in 


your home who is a 
finer physical specimen than 


the one at the right? It is + fi 
possible though not prob- 

able, for the little husky at | \ 
the right is the champion | 

haby of — the South. Her 3 
name is Marie Louise Robb. 


and she hails from Vi u 
Orleans. 
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cently ha 1 aclever idea 






















and is capitalizing on tt. 
e ts Rose Mitchell. of 
New York City. Her 


, 
idea was to get in touch 


» j 


with various business eget — 
men resiing Veu 

York and wher a 
possil lp take the 

place of the office FOTOGRAMS 


f yrces they left behind 
them. The idea 


proving 
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LA JANE HARDCASTLE 
ZING CONSTANTINE of | Greece, Queen 
Sophie, and their first grandchild, the daughter 

of the late King Alerander of Greece and Miss 
Aspasia Manos. Th baby is named Sophie 
Alexander, after her 
grandmother and her 
father, King Constan 
tine’s Bigs ond son 
Queen Sophie is said 
to be deroted to the 
child. 



















, KEYSTONE 
4 D*. CHIN YUNG 

PENG, one of the biq 
figures in’ Chinese politics 
fo-day. 





I T.-CAPT. SACADURA (left) and Capt. Gago KEYSTONE 

4 Coutinho, the Portuguese aviators who recently PRESIDENT HSU SHIH-CHANG, head of the Pekin 
attempted to make a transatlantic flight from Lishon, Government in China, where a civil war is being waged to- 
Portugal, to Rio Janetro, Brazil, in three “hops {f lay. Both sides have excellent armies and a great battle is being 
this writing, almost across, they are at St. Vincent, Cape fought as this is written. Generals Wu Pei-Fu and Chang 
Verde Islands, awaiting the arrival of a new plane to r Tso-lin are the leaders of the embattled forces. 


pl we their old one, which was smashed in landing 
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“THE CAT AND THE CANARY” 








I AUGHS, goose flesh 
~ and thrills ar 
united successfully in 
“The Cat and the 
Canary,” the new mys 
tery melodrama by John 
Willard, that is thrill- 
ing New York theater- 
goers. Its action has 
to do with a series of 
exciting midnight events 
that happen to a group 
of people in a spooky 
old manor house. At 
the right the harassed 
heroine, Annabell 
West (Florence El- 


dridge), receives an un- 
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expected and terrifying 
y risit from sinister-man- 
nered Dr. Patterson 
Harry D. Southard 
/ 
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7O SMALI 
“ amount oft 
the mystery is con- 
tributed by 
“Mammy” Pleas- 
ant Blanche 
Frederici . the old 
mulatto caretaker 
of the manor 


Here she is mak- 


ing one of her 


FF LORENCE 

ELDRIDGE 

in the réle of the 

young heiress around whom 

the hair-raising episodes re- 
olve 


roodeo visitations 
upon the juvenile 
hero, Paul Jones 


(Hi nry Hull 
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NE of the exciting climaxes is at the close of the second act when the heroine 
hysterically tells the others how a claw-like hand reached through the wall 
near her bed and tore an emerald necklace from her throat as she dozed. From 
left to right the characters are: Charles Wilder (Ryder Keane), Cicely Young 
Jane Warrington), Susan Sillsby (Beth Franklyn), Harry Blythe, (John Wil- 
lard, the author), “‘Mammy’”’ Pleasant, Annabelle and Paul. 
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ow Big 
Radio? 


By Homer Croy 


N CAMBRIDGE, MASS., is a boy 

who feels proud of himself. He has 

a small, one aerial receiving set, 
largely homemade, with which he likes 
to experiment. One evening he was 
“listening in’’ when he received the noon 
time-signal from Nauen, Germany !—and 
at the same click of the watch he heard 
the midnight time-signal from Honolulu. 
By a simple twist of the wrist he could 
shift from Germany to Hawaii. That is 
how close the world has been brought by 
wireless. China has moved into our front 
yard. 

Nothing that has ever happened has 
brought the two sides of the world so 
close together as has radio. The antip- 
odes are now neighbors, for by radio 
we can go from Nauen to Honolulu, from 
Peoria to Pekin, in the twinkling of an 
eye. And not such a big twinkle at that! 

A ship is plowing the Atlantic and 
Joues on board suddenly decides that he 
must talk to his wife on Catalina Island. 
He goes to the transmitting station on 
the ship, is hooked up and after a time 
establishes communication. He goes 
away without being greatly impressed. 
This is what has happened: His voice 
went by radio to a wireless receiving 
station at Deal, N. J., where it was put 
on a through wire and sent to the 
Coast. There the wire stopped, for there 
are no telephone cables from California 
to Catalina. Between California and the 
Island the land dips till it seems to have 
no bottom. Many times cables have 
been stretched across this 


Is 


“7VO-DAY thou- 
sands of 
farmers are getting 
their market re- 
ports by radio, not 
only once but twice 
and three times a 


day.” 


WESTINGHOUSE PHOTO 


ly as anybody can estimate, there are 
600,000. Nothing in the history of the 
world has ever grown so fast. Moving 
pictures were fifteen years in developing; 
the radio has sprung up overnight. It 
is a mushroom in Big Business’s front 
yard. In this fit of depression, when 
other businesses are going around with 
coated tongues and having dizzy spells, 
radio is running all over the pasture kick- 
ing up its heels. The conference in 
Washington brought out that fifty mil- 
lion dollars will be spent by the American 
people during the coming year on radio. 

The big impetus was given by a church. 
The first broadcasting station was estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh, where hit and miss 
messages and inconsequential speeches 
were sent out—anything to fill up. The 





chasm, but always they snap. 
As a result, when the message 
gets to California, another 
radio gap has to be bridged. 
In Catalina it is again put on 
the telephone and Mrs. Jones 
sitting in her room in the hotel 
converses with her husband 
speeding across the Atlantic. 
This is not a theory, not a flight 
of the imagination—it can ac- 
tually be done to-day. 

A year ago there were a few 
thousand receiving sets in the 
United States; to-day, as near- 






































HE home-made apparatus 

with which David Hughes 
made his first wireless experi- 
ments in 1879, many years 
before Marconi took out his 
Sirst patent. Knitting and 
sewing needles, corks, ash trays 
and various other odds and 
ends were utilized by the scien- 
tist, who succeeded in getting 
some exceedingly interesting 

results 
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Calvary Church of Pittsburgh decided to 
try the experiment of broadcasting its 
services. A microphone was placed in 
front of the pastor, another near the choir 
and a third in the auditorium. People 
heard. It was a success. At about the 
same time the Herron Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in the same city found itself 
without a pastor and one of the members 
of the board of trustees had an idea. 
Why not hitch up with Calvary Church? 
An amplifying horn was put in and church 
services conducted without a_ pastor. 
This was January 2, 1921. To-day 
Billy Sunday could preach to practically 
the whole United States. That is how 
fast radio is moving; how hig it is. 

Preaching is only the beginning. To- 
day, if need be, the President of the 
United States could reach for his tele- 
phone and talk to the American people. 
By the time this article sees print it may 
be done. The Signal Corps of the Army 
is now prepared to do it—and it is possible 
that if anything important arises the 
speech will be delivered. It would not 
be attempted to send the message from 
one station; instead it would be relayed 
from a number. 

The writer makes this prediction: that 
inside of a year the President of the 
United States will have ten minutes at a 
certain hour, one day a week, when he 
will speak to the American people in 
their homes—to people in factories, in 
mines under the ground, to lighthouse 
keepers and to people in the lonely places 
of the United States. Check it up and 
see if this doesn’t come true. 

Nor is this the end. Microphones will 
be placed on the floor of the Senate and 
when an important question is debated 
the people of the United States will hear 
as well as if they were hanging overa 
gallery rail. 

Our imaginary Jones is now in an air- 
plane whizzing along at a hundred miles 
an hour. His wife is on a railroad train, 
Jones can talk to her; talk to her as he 
flies and as she races across the continent, 
for “ground wires” are not needed on an 
airplane. However, wires are attached 
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COURTESY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


AJ OTHING in the history of the world has ever grown so 
+ fast as the radio craze. Moving pictures were fifteen 
years in developing; the radio has sprung up overnight. This 


and dangle beneath the plane and from 
these the electro-magnetic waves go out. 
On the ends of the wires are three-pound 
weights to keep the wires taut. Before 
the airplane lands it reels up the weights— 
otherwise some unsuspecting person sud- 
denly might lose all interest in this new 
form of communication. 

The advertising manager of a big de- 
partment store reaches for his telephone. 
Before him are several sheets of paper. 

“Give me Radio,” he says and begins 
to read: “Mammoth sale of white goods 
on the fourth floor to-day,” and so on 
through the day’s offerings. He is speak- 
ing, direct, to a hundred thousand people. 
For this purpose he has leased rights from 
a large sending company and has adver- 
tised in the papers the hour the store news 
will go out. At 9:10 every housewife in 
miles “tunes up” to the proper wave 
length and hears what the store that day 
has to offer. In fact, a department store 
in Toronto has carried it a step further. 
It receives orders by wireless and delivers 
collect! 

Mrs. Jones is now in an automobile 
dashing up a country road. Over the 
car are antenne, and under the back 
seat a battery. As she speeds along at 
forty miles an hour, she can talk to Mr. 
Jones in his airplane. 

Soon wherever people gather they can 
talk to each other. There is no limit, for 
the electro-magnetic wave—the wave on 
which radio travels—is not confined to 
the air. It travels in the water, in the 
ground, anywhere. In fact, it can be 
sent straight through the earth. Nothing 
stops it. 

Our imaginary Mr. Jones is still sailing 
calmly along in his airplane, but now his 
ubiquitous wife is in a submarine. The 
submarine is under water, but they talk! 

To-day thousands of farmers are 
getting their market reports by radio, not 
only once but twice and three times a 
day; they know what produce is selling 
for, not only in New York, but in Chicago, 
St. Louis and other cities a few minutes’ 
after the sales have been made; they 





KEYSTONE 


Tis wireless apparatus was used in San 

Francisco for “listening in” and getting 
valuable information concerning the stock market 
in the California city. It consists of a belt, 
containing high-power cell batteries connected 
with a muted telegraph hey sounder, and a radio 
instrument, which is carried in the pocket. 
Sergeant Curtis of the San Francisco detective 
force is here shown wearing the little “money 

maker,” which did its work well. 


know what cattle, hogs and sheep are 
bringing, almost as soon as the sales are 
made. A warning goes out and the 
weather bureau informs the farmers that 
a killing frost is coming and that he must 
start a fire in order to preserve his fruit- 
crop. After starting the fires he comes in 
and listens to grand opera. Boone Stop, 
Mo., is now just off Broadway. 

Checker games are being played by 
radio, news is sent out by enterprising 
papers and children are entertained by 
radio. To-night thousands of children 
will positively refuse to go to bed until 
they have had their bed-time story out 
of the ether. One of their favorites is 
“The Man in the Moon,” sent out from 

(Concluded on page 680) 














picture shows a room in the factory of a great company which 
manufactures radio sets and supplies. To-day it 1s humming 
—day and night! The demand for paraphernalia is astounding 
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"IHS tower—one hundred feet high—was re- 

cently constructed by J. M. Cope and L. Corn- 
well, two sixteen-year-old Salt Lake City (Utah) 
youngsters. By using it in their radio work 
they have been able to catch messages as far East 
as Schenectady, N.Y. Their call letter is 6-V A, 
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Done by Statistics 


By Scammon Lockwood 


Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


6 F TEN THOUSAND eager and 
() earnest young squirts who are 
passed out a roll of crinkly 
paper on this here coming June 22, 9,000 
will, some day, reach an average salary 
of twenty-five washers per week and 
stick there; finally being pensioned off 
by the firm, to get them out of the way, 
and later referred to, in a paid obituary, 
as one of Mason and Dixon’s faithful old 
employees.” 

I was about to question this statement, 
but my informant cleared his throat and 
continued, before I had a chance to get in 
a word, 

“Nine hundred of ‘em will inevitably 
become managers of soap factories, chain 
stores, railroads, gold mines, skyscraping 
office buildings, mail-order houses and 
such like at an average salary of $10,000 
per vear. 

“Three will become ham actors and 
be sued for divorce. 

“One will become a professional base- 
ball player and make much mazuma 
recommending a brand of smoking to- 
bacco he wouldn't use on a bet. 

“Nine thousand five hundred will ulti- 
mately marry. Ten thousand will be 
disappointed by some woman. 

“Five will become ministers of the 
gospel and be perpetually pestered by 
their wives to wear knee breeches same as 
the rectors do in all polite English come- 
dies. 

“Five will become physicians and al- 
ways be depressed by the wish that they'd 
been lawyers. 

“Five will become lawyers and 
be depressed by the wish that 
studied medicine. 

“Forty will be a burden upon wives, 
friends and relatives, and will never earn 
a dollar honestly, but will be too timid 
to do anything dishonest. 

“One will be sent to the penitentiary, 
or given a shot of thunder juice at Sing 
Sing. 

“Ten will be saviors of their country 
or unscrupulous machine — politicians, 
according to which palladium of our 
liberties you get with your genuine ster- 
ling mounted casserole. 

“Twenty-four will accumulate — 50,- 
000 clams before they die either by in- 
dustry or accretion. 

“Five will accumulate from 100,000 
to 1,000,000 of the same succulent shell- 
fish, and escape membership in_ the 
Ananias club only because they was born 
too late. 

“But one, only one, will inherit the 
whole earth and all that is therein, the 
cattle on the thousand hills and the hills; 
the products of a thousand factories and 
the factories; the products of a thou- 
sand mines and the mines. He will 
command and millions will obey. 

“There’s no getting away from these 
statistics. The individual can claim free 
will and dodge them as much as he likes, 
but any large bunch of men is as chained 


always 
they'd 


‘ 7 WAS no sort 

of a place There 
wasn't any such place. 
Sirty-three West 
Tenth Street, Spring 
field, Iil., was a va- 


cant lot.” 


and fixed in its destiny as Mars or Jew 
Peter. Any one of the 10,000 can say 
that he has a chance for the electric chair, 
or the oncomfortable throne of a captain 
of industry—according to his taste—but 
only one will get it. We can call it 
destiny or fate or the statute of limita- 
tions, depending on our preference for 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, or old Doctor 
Ibsen who invented the psychological 
moment, but it won't change the issue. 
Only one of them 10,000 milk-fed youths 
will ever sit upon the seats of the mighty, 
and wield ‘the wizard Waterman of the 
industrial despot. 

“But nobody, least of all the young 
man of destiny, knows which one it is 
to be.” 

The speaker leaned back in his seat, 
and felt in his pockets as if he was sure 
of finding a cigar. He was a peculiar 
looking chap and I had met him under 
peculiar circumstances. 

Earlier that same afternoon I had re- 
turned to my office from luncheon only 
to discover that my boy had left for the 
day on some pretext as flimsy as a grand- 
mother’s funeral and that he had carried 
off in his pockets a set of plans and speci- 
fications without which I could do no 
work. 

It was a nice afternoon so T had taken 
a trolley out to Lake Minnetonka. 1 
thought that the fresh air and the beau 
tiful scenery might get me in a good frame 
of mind for the important and difficult 
job of finding a reliable office boy. 

I had dropped into a seat facing one 
of the wharfs, when my reveries were 
broken in upon by a friendly sort of a 
chap who had sandy hair, rather rugged 
yet kindly features and a trace of down- 
east drawl. He had merely made some 
commonplace remark about the delight- 





ful weather but I had felt drawn to him 
at once. 

“You know,” he had then ventured, 
“whenever [I see a man seated the way 
vou are I always think that some knotty 
problem is fretting him.” 

I had replied that I was wondering how 
I could find a good office boy without 
trving out several hundred and _ getting 
old in the process and he had immediately 
deluged me with the foregoing statistics 
about the ultimate destiny of our college 
graduates. 

“Well,” I finally responded, ‘is there 
anything in all that to enable me to get 
a good office boy and pick him the first 
time?” 

My new acquaintance nodded, “There 
is,” he replied and then resumed the 
search through his pockets. “I guess I 
must have left them at home,” he finally 
declared. 

“What?” I asked thinking he must be 
referring to something in some way con- 
uected with my inquiry about an office 
boy. 

“My cigars,” he responded. 

“Oh,” I said, eager to get trivialities 
brushed aside. “Won't you try one of 
mine?” 

After he had lit my cigar and had it 
operating in the desired manner, I ven- 
tured a request. “Would you mind giv- 
ing me an idea of this scheme?” 

“Oh, not at all. Vl tell vou the whole 
story. The name of its hero is Blaine 
T. Porter. And a very wholesome young 
lady of sixteen, who could blush sixteen 
to the second like a movie camera, had 
just watched him with worshipful eyes 
as he received his sheepskin from the col- 
lege president. Her name was Phyllis, 
just Phyllis. 

“If you'd ever seen Phyllis you'd know 
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at once why Blaine ‘T. Porter was deter- 
mined to surround her with a player 
piano, a set of imitation Chippendale 
dining-room furniture and a_ kitchen 
cabinet. And when you learned that 
two vears of biology, three hours a week, 
had had no power to reduce the charm 
that these here entanglements had for 
Phyllis, you'd say that Blaine was very, 
very lucky. If vou had eugenic ideas, 
you'd say that there was hope for the 
race, 

“Now, on the other hand, there was a 
feller named Grant D. Melville, who was 
the chosen of one particular lot, born 
much earlier. He had come through 
according to statistics and had more 
money than he could count. But Grant 
DD). Melville, though a comparatively 
young man, was growing weary of his 
throne and scepter. He wanted a deputy 
but in all his vast processions there was 
not one man who had the necessary 
ability. Melville knew that there were 
such men, but he also knew that for every 
such one there were 9,999 of the other 
sort. Melville knew statistics as well 
as you know twice two is four. They 
was second nature to him, and he knew 
what a job it would be to find that one 
man, 

“Furthermore, he knew that he might 
not be able to recognize him if he saw him. 
The only way to find him was to arrange 
some sort of a test that would make the 
man find himself. Long and earnestly 
he puzzled over the problem.” 

“And did he solve it?” 1 eagerly asked. 

Without immediately replying my new 
acquaintance once more began going 
through his pockets as if in search of 
something. 

“Do you happen to have a silver fifty- 
cent piece about you?” he finally asked. 


I produced one and handed it over. 
He held it a moment, looked at both sides 
and then proceeded. 

“This half dollar is emblematic of Mel- 
ville’s scheme.” 

I nodded with interest, but I might as 
well say right now that I never did find 
out how it was emblematic of anything. 

“He inserted a want ad in every news- 
paper in the land,” continued my friend, 
retaining the half dollar and idly flipping 
it into the air and catching it. “This 
want ad was to the effect that the biggest 
opportunity in the world was open for 
the right young man. He must be just 
graduated from college and he could start 
at a salary of $5,000 per year and be 
trained into the control of a business 
worth millions. 

“Needless to say, this ad brings replies 
by the car load. Melville had a couple 
of regiments of clerks assorting and classi- 
fying them. Nine out of ten were im- 
mediately destroyed as absolutely hope- 
less. When a man answers an advertise- 
ment for a $5,000 job by saying that he'd 
be pleased to have an interview, or is 
sure he could fill the bill, there ain’t much 
use in fussing with him, and no one knew 
that better than Melville. 

“But even after replies of this charac- 
ter had been eliminated, Melville has 
thousands of letters from young fellows. 

“Then he did an unusual thing. He 
wrote to each one of them under an as- 
sumed name telling him to call as soon as 
possible for an interview at 63 West 
Tenth Street, Springfield, Ill. But he 
mailed the letters from New York City. 

“With each letter he enclosed a check 
for whatever the expense of the trip 
would be.” 

“Great Scott!” I exclaimed. 
have spent a dollar or so.” 


“He must 













“The whole business cost him over 
$100,000, but he finally got his man. 
Melville was always willing to pay for 
what he wanted.” 

“But who in heaven interviewed all 
these fellows?” I asked. 

“No one,” was the laconic answer. 

“There must have been quite a con- 
vention of bright-faced college graduates 
at 63 West Tenth Street, Springfield, 
Ill.’ I remarked. ‘“*Were no provisions 
made for receiving them? What. sort 
of a place was 63 West Tenth Street?” 

“It was no sort of a place. There 
wa'n't any such place. Sixty-three West 
Tenth Street, Springfield, IIL, was a 
vacant lot.” 

I had no adequate comment to make 
on this astounding information. So I 
merely said, ““What’s the answer?” 

“Well, what would you do if you was 
one of those young men who came in 
large numbers and stood before the place 
where 63 West Tenth Street ought to be?” 

“Why P’'d—I'd conclude a mistake had 
been made and go home and write saying 
that I'd called and found no building 

“Wait a moment,” he interrupted. 
“Where would you write. Remember 
the letter telling you to call was dated at 
63 West Tenth Street, Springfield, IIL, 
and postmarked New York.” 

“Well, I guess fd have gone home and 
hunted another job,” I admitted. 

“Most of “em did that, but a few didn’t. 
Just stop and think a minute what quali- 
ties a really big man possesses. Boiled 
down they all come under two main heads, 
imagination and persistence. He must 
have imagination to show him visions 
that other men don’t see and he must 
have persistence to make his new idces 
work out. 

“Melville knew this and his whole 
scheme was designed to bring to his office 
the youngster who had the most imagina- 
tion and the most persistence.” 

“Still I don’t see it,” was my only reply. 

“Now, let’s bring young Blaine Porter 
back into the spot light. Blaine didn’t 
see Melville’s ad. Phyllis, the fascinat- 
ing bit of pink protoplasm who could 
blush sixteen to the second, saw it and 
brought it to his attention. He was one 
of the thousands who answered it and he 
was one of the few who got a check for 
expenses accompanied by a request to call 
at 63 West Tenth Street, Springfield, Il. 

“Porter and Phyllis lived in Kittanning, 
Pa., and Porter made as good time 
between that city and Springfield, IIL, as 
the Germans thought they was goin’ to 
make into Paris. 

“Arrived at Springfield, he hurried to 
63 West Tenth Street and surveyed the 
vacant lot. He saw one or two other be- 
wildered young fellows doing likewise. 

“But he didn’t waste any time fooling 
around the place where 63 West Tenth 
Street ought to be. He investigated 
65 on the theory that a three might by 
an easy error be turned into a five. On 
the same idee he went to 68. Then he 
went to every numbered street of two 
figures in Springfield and tried 68, 65 and 
68. Then he looked for 110th Street, 
but found the numbers didn’t run that 
high. Then he looked in the city direc- 
tory for the name signed to the letter and 
check he’d received. 

(Concluded on page 680) 
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AY out in the Pacific, 
some hundreds of miles 
off the western end of the Panama Canal, 
is a desolate island, about five miles long 
by two wide, which nominally belongs to 
Costa Rica. Ages ago it was thrown up 
by one of the earth’s upheavals; it is very 
hilly, consisting of bare volcanic rock 
interspersed with numerous ravines, 
clothed with the most luxuriant tropical 
vegetation, much of it, however,the dank 
and rotting undergrowth one always finds 
in a moist climate in these latitudes. 
Altogether Cocos Island is as depressing 
a spot as could well be imagined. Even 
the scheme to make it a settlement for 
Costa Rican convicts was abandoned 
after a short time—partly because there 
were a number of suicides and _ partly 
because impoverished South American 
republics believe in making their male- 
factors pay for their keep, and the island 
is absolutely unproductive. Yet, it has 
been visited by expedition after expedi- 
tion from all parts of the globe, and yet 
another, as this is written, is about to 
set sail from Costa Rica. For it is the 
hiding-place of two of the richest pirates’ 
treasures of which we have reliable infor- 
mation. 

The latest Cocos treasure seeker is 
Miss Jane Sands, whose father is a British 
diplomat. Miss Sands has a “map” on 
ancient parchment paper which (she 
thinks) will lead her directly to the 
treasure. But so had Christian Hem- 
mick, of New York and Washington, who 
returned from Cocos empty handed not 
so long ago. And so have all those who 
for more than a century have descended 
upon the island to search its vitals for the 
fortune that lies there. 

In the early days, when the average 
pirate was a sort of chivalrous freebooter, 
the island became a rendezvous for the 
buccaneers, after the Caribbean had 
become too hot for them and they had 
been forced to migrate to the Pacific. 

Working asthey were, faraway from any 
friendly base, it was very necessary for 
them to have some lonely place like 
Cocos, where they could careen their 
ships and rid them of the weeds and 
grasses which would have rendered them 
prey to the Spanish frigates 
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The Island 


By Frank 


which were constantly in their pursuit. 

But after the downfall of Napoleon a 
very different character appeared on the 
scene. His name was Bennet Graham 
and he had served in the British navy, 
in what capacity is not quite certain. 
When peace came he was turned adrift 
to shift for himself, like so many other 
naval men, and like quite a lot of his 
former messmates he turned pirate. But 
while most of the others only stole what 
they needed to keep them from starving 
and their ships from sinking, Graham 
was an out-and-out pirate and soon made 
his name, which he changed to Benito 
Bonita, the terror of the Pacific, where the 
sight of his ship, the Relampage, made 
every peaceful merchantman and many 
a small man-of-war turn and fly. 

Such trading ships as sailed the seas 
without escort in those days afforded him 
little gain so he turned to the far more 
profitable business of sacking Spanish 
coast towns. Booty he got in plenty, 
but a large proportion of it was church 
plate which was all too easily recognized. 
Therefore, he determined to bury it until 
the excitement had subsided and it was 
unlikely to be identified when put on the 
market, not necessarily a 
very long period in those 
troubled times. Cocos Is- 
land was chosen as_ the 
hiding place, and _ thither 
the Relam page repaired, and 
the treasure was buried. 

But not all of his men 
were as farsighted as Gra- 
ham; many were anxious 
to take their share of the 
plunder there and then and 
be done with piracy. The 
dispute waxed furious and 
ended by the party on shore 
dividing into two camps, 
the one supporting the cap- 
tain and the other deter- 
mined on an immediate ‘ 
division of the spoils. It 
was an old pirate super- 
stition that buried treasure 
would be quite safe if it had 
a corpse to guard it, and 
many a captain is said to 
have supplied the guard by 
murdering the man who had helped him 
to bury the treasure and, therefore, knew 
its position. If there is anything in the 
belief Bonita’s treasure should be safe for 
all time, for when he sailed away for the 
West Indies he left fifteen corpses on the 
island—they included the whole of the 
mutinous party. But it weakened his 
crew, and more men deserted on the 
voyage round, with the result that his 
ship fell an easy prey to H.M.S. Magi- 
cienne and the rover was very deservedly 
hanged for an appalling list of crimes. 
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(¥ BOARD the Relampage Graham 
had an officer named William 
Thompson, an utter scoundrel of the 
most approved pirate type. It is not 
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SOMEWHERE on tiny Cocos Island, 

miles off the western end of the Panama Canal, is buried 
a vast treasure 
down to us from the old pirate days. 
maps that have been used by those who hare tried to find a 
short cul to affluence by digging on the island. : 


of Treasure 
C. Bowen 


quite certain when he left his chief, but 
it was probably in one of the South 
American ports on the way round to the 
West Indies. He was soon reported as 
being back in the Pacific and it is highly 
probable that his object in returning 
there was to dig up Bonita’s treasure. 
But no opportunity presented itself and 
in command of the British brig Mary 
Read—often misquoted as Mary Dear- 

he hung about the Peruvian and Chilian 
ports awaiting his chance. 

At that time Lord Cochrane was off 
the coast with a squadron of Chilean 
men-of-war, many of which had been 
built for the British navy in Napoleon's 
day, bent on clearing the Spaniards out 
of South America and specifically Peru. 
Cochrane had left the British fleet after 
a condemnation, which was afterward 
found to be false, and had offered his 
ready sword to the highest bidder. The 
man above him in the Peruvian enter- 
prise was General San Martin, who spent 
more time quarreling with the admiral 
than co-operating with him. At the 
time that Thompson appeared on the 
coast in the Mary Read, San Martin, by 
his excessive caution, which it must be 
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some hundreds of 


if we are to believe the story that has come 
This is one of the many 


admitted was forced upon him by the 
material which he had to handle, had 
just let the Spaniards slip out of Lima 
with a colossal treasure and take refuge 
in the port of Callao, whose powerful 
forts made it a hard nut to crack. 
Cochrane, knowing well how — the 
Spaniards feared him, sent in a flag of 
truce, and offered to let the garrison and 
inhabitants leave Callao with two-thirds 
of their treasure if the town were sur- 
rendered at once. The remaining third 
would have made Chile richer than she 
had ever been before, so that it was a 
satisfactory bargain all round and the 
offer was greedily accepted. Then Gen- 
eral San Martin appeared on the scene 
with his army. He realized that his 
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hated rival had made a bargain which 
would greatly enhance his reputation and 
he was struck with an idea for a particu- 
larly mean trick, which he thought would 
cause the Admiral’s unpaid seamen to 
mutiny and depose their commander, if 
they did not murder him. 

So while the Spanish governor was 
meking every preparation to evacuate the 
town with the large proportion of the 
treasure that was left him he was as- 
tounded to receive unsolicited permission 
to clear out with all of it. Naturally, his 


share for himself. The whole Callao 
incident was discussed all over the globe 
and Thompson, in terror for his neck, 
found it necessary to make himself scarce, 
so much so that he was an old man before 
he got any opportunity of going in search 
of his riches. 


VENTUALLY, in Newfoundland 
William Thompson found a part- 
ner, one Keating by name, to share in his 
adventure. They chartered a schooner 
commanded by a Captain Doig, landed 
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N THE map Cocos Island appears as a little dot far out in the Pacific. It 


is about five miles long and two miles wide. 


the members of which feel sure they will be able to locate its buried treasure, will leave 


Within a few days an expedition, 


New York. If it has no better luck than its predecessors it will bring back nothing but an interesting 
story of a fruitless search 


one idea was to get clear of the place 
before there was another change of plan, 
and every available ship was chartered 
to take away the enormous stores of gold, 
silver and jewels which had made _ the 
reputation of the Richest City of the 
Indies. 

Fate played into the hands of Captain 
Thompson, for the Mary Read happened 
to be on the spot and was at once taken 
up by a Spanish family, who stowed 
aboard of her a good share of the vast 
treasure and took passage themselves to 
guard it. At the earliest opportunity 
their throats were cut and Captain 
Thompson steered for Cocos Island to 
hide his share of the booty beside that of 
his chief. Just how much this was it is 
impossible to determine, but the whole 
sum placed on board is reputed to have 
been $10,000,000—almost certainly an 
exaggeration—and one may be sure from 
his reputation that he kept a considerable 
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on the island and after a good deal of 
trouble discovered the two treasures 
safe in their hiding place, although nature 
was already beginning to obliterate many 
of the landmarks. Getting the treasure 
on board was a very much bigger ques- 
tion, however, for they had already had 
a good deal of experience of their “blue- 
nose” crew and were not disposed to trust 
them any further than they could see 
them. After long consultation they 
decided that the only safe way was to 
make another voyage, taking greater 
precautions in the choice of the ship’s 
company. 

Ironically enough, Thompson died al- 
most immediately afterward and Keating 
soon followed suit. 

Meanwhile, Captain Doig had made the 
most of his opportunities and was in 
possession of fairly complete information 
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as to the position of the cache. As soon 
as he could he took his young son with 
him and landed on Cocos, only to dis- 
cover that a landslide had covered the 
spot with many feet of rock and earth 
and that it was now a matter for en- 
gineers. On the return voyage the father 
was drowned through the capsizing of a 
boat at Panama. The son, for many 
years afterward, in the direst poverty, 
buttonholed everybody who would listen 
to him, like the Ancient Mariner, and 
poured into his ears the story of the vast 

riches to be had if his listener would 

only help him with the expedition. 

But he soon came to be regarded as a 

lunatic, and was the laughing stock of 

his neighborhood to his death. 

After he had died, how- 
ever, there was a revulsion 
of feeling and odd scraps of 
his conversation — were 
eagerly recalled as pro- 
viding clues to the position 
of the treasure, while many 
of them, imperfectly remem- 
bered, were pieced together 
so fantastically that they 
have done much to confuse 
the issue and to throw 
hunters off the scent. Mean- 
while, his father’s map was 
being eagerly sought for 
and in accordance with the 
usual law of demand and 
supply maps were forth- 
coming from all quarters. 
Some of them were so 
clumsily done that they did 
not even portray the 
correct shape of the 
island, but all were 
carefully stained and 
sold for high prices to 
gullible treas- 
ure seekers. Plenty 
of these maps are still 
to be purchased if anybody cares to go 
to the trouble and expense of quenching 
the thirst of certain Newfoundlanders. 

Scores of expeditions set sail, and it is 
significant that in spite of. the numerous 
doubts which are cast upon the existence 
of the hoard a number of trinkets and 
articles of church ornament have been 
recovered in the stream and waterfall 
which lead from the most generally 
accepted site. These might easily have 
been placed there by some unscrupulous 
promoter who wished to “salt the mine,” 
but it would have been an expensive 
business to have deposited off-shore the 
two and a half tons of silver bars which 
were recovered, and which were known 
to have been lost when Bonita’s last boat 
capsized, 

One of the most remarkable figures of 
the search is Charles Harford, who lived 
a Crusoe-like existence on the island and 

(Concluded on page 682) 
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XN 1920 more than 700 Japanese, { ed aa 
among them many women and chil- " 





dren, were cruelly massacred by the Rus- 
stans at Nikolaiersk. The Japanese in | 
reprisal at once occupied certain Russian 





©) KEYSTONE 
TIKOLAI MATVEEF, 
who succeeded Kras- 
noschokov as President of 
the Far Eastern Republic 
For some time he was Minis- 
ter of War. 
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dog sleds, is seen above entering a villag 
on Saghalien Island. 
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ADACHT are rich coal deposits. Since then this territ§ en 
O* THE Amur River at Nilolaiersk, where the massacre occurred. This river runs for over a thousand miles as a Lost Province—a sort of Alsace-Lorra 0 
through the Far Eastern Republic. Including its headstream of Argun, the Amur has a total length of nearly unless the Japanese forces are withdrawn, tim 


2,800 miles. All of it is navigable by small steamers, but for six months out of the year it is covered with ice Japan and the} fern 
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“Sakhalin” ) Island. The island—which 
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KEYSTONE 
ALEX 1 VDROVSK. 1 small port no > 
4 velonging to the “Far Easterr Re 
© KEYSTONE public,” the new bu ffe r state formed on the 
A LEXANDER MI- 
CHAELOVICH 
KRASNOSCHOKOV, _ the 
Chicago lawyer who was one 
of the founders of the Far 
Eastern Republic, and who 
was its first President 


eastern coast of Siberia. It is opposite 
Saghalien Island The status of the re- 
r public is yet to be determined. Some regard 
it as an adjunct of Moscow—a tool of the 


Bolsh t ists, 
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Tue market at Chita, the capital of the Far Eastern Republic. It is about 1,500 miles inland on the Trans- 
Siberian railway, which runs for some 2,000 miles through the republic. 


Those now in power there 
exercise authority over about 2,000,000 people, 


All of the land in the republic has been nationalized. 
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Conducted by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


After Genoa 


ANGEROUS delusions are fostered by this nation’s re- 
ID fusal to enter the Genoa Conference. The isolationists, 

who are potent if not actually dominant in the Ameri- 
can business world, have been encouraged to believe that trans- 
atlantic troubles are no concern of ours. “Let Europe take 
care of European problems. We have enough of our own.” 
True. And we shall have more and worse unless the disputant 
countries find some speedy solution for theirs. Suspended con- 
flict, Lloyd George who is the hope of the situation, terms the 
present precarious status of the Continent, and he specifically 
warns the United States that another war will inevitably sweep 
her into the maelstrom. The World War (not yet really over) 
should have taught us so much. But we have been slow to 
learn. Participation at Genoa would have lost us nothing; 
it might have meant the incalculable gain of stabilization to 
the rest of the world. Without us the best results to be hoped 
for will be inconclusive. Hence another conference of broader 
scope is the natural sequel to Genoa. To repeat our error of 


aloofness would be suicidal folly. 
ID to the Genoa Conference. Yet from what other source 
could they have so logically come? The Bolsheviki 
have the largest standing army and the most completely bank- 
rupt government in the world. They can and do set them- 
selves up as a horrible example which they cheerfully invite 
other nations not to follow. Though the government has 
practically no available funds, it successfully maintains a mil- 
lion or more men under arms through levying taxes “in kind”’; 
that is, accepting food, clothing, and supplies in payment. 
This it can continue indefinitely. In effect the Russian pro- 
ponents say to the rest of Europe: “So long as you maintain 
your armies we have to maintain ours. We're broke. You'll 
be the same pretty soon if you keep up your military estab- 
We can’t be worse off. You can. Do you want 
If so, go ahead. If not, let’s all 
As a specimen of grimly humorous 
As a proposition it is 
Which perhaps ex- 


Another Russian Object Lesson 
ISARMAMENT proposals from Russia came as a shock 


lishments. 
to get into the fix we’re in? 
disarm. What about it?” 
philosophy this is not without merit. 
rather hard to answer in the negative. 
plains why no other nation has vet answered it at all. 


Sensationalism vs. Sense 


HEN Mr. Average Man is weary of denouncing 
taxes, Congress, prohibition, the weather, and the 
local baseball team, there remains always the Sun- 


day newspaper. Much of what it gets in the way of criticism 
that flamboyant institution deserves. As a monument of 
bad taste it fairly represents all that is worst in the national 
Just now, for example, three syndicated features 
one, the memoirs of a conspicuous actress 


character. 
are being exploited; 
who promises to betray the love letters, presumably confidential, 
of two of the most noted living writers; another, the opinions 
of a sex-obsessed novelist regarding the modern sex-obsessed 
flapper; the third, an adventure in patronizing snobbery by a 
“smart” Englishwoman. Among them they impregnate the 
atmosphere with an odor of stale musk. It is bold pioneering 
on the part of the New York World to put forth, against this 
keen competition, Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind” as a Sunday 
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serial. For this volume is serious and valuable history; if 
not the most exhaustive and profound, surely the simplest and 
clearest’ presentation yet given to the universal topic. But 
what will the sensation-pampered Sunday readers say to this 
offer of plain and hearty food? Will they accept it? Or will 
they turn away, disappointed, to their accustomed diet of 
spiced and pretentious vulgarities? If the experiment, the 
first of its kind, it may inaugurate a new and truly 
educational phase of Sunday journalism. 


succeeds, 


Haunted Secretaries 


OME naughty petson must have been telling ghost stories 
in President Harding’s cabinet meetings. ‘Two of the 
members have lately been “seeing things,” mainly in the 

forra of mysterious and terrifying red lights. Secretary Denby 
has discovered that anarchism and revolution are being 
preached to the personnel of the navy with peril to its morale, 
and Secretary Weeks, catching the contagion of fright, pro- 
claims his belief that dark doings of the same sort are threaten- 
ing his army. If Messrs. Denby and Weeks want to sit up o’ 
nights warding their little darlings against red witch fires, they 
are the best judges of how well they can afford the loss of sleep. 
A hardier official is Attorney-General Daugherty, who main- 
tains his cynical skepticism even though his own Bureau of 
Investigation has been throwing preliminary fits of supersti- 
“Every time some people see a woman in a red hat,” 
says he, “they become frightened.” Which ought to, but per- 
haps will not, please and reassure his fellow-secretaries. There 
is always the chance that he might be wrong and they right; 
Also the Appalachian 
range might develop volcanic spasms and blow us all into the 
Atlantic. But in a world full of strikes, taxes, high living costs, 
bandits, and Congressional blunderings there are plenty of 
other things better worth worrying about for those who like 


tion. 


revolution might come in this country. 


to worry. 
The Tongue That Shakespeare Used 


NCE in so often some hyphenate organization officially 
bewails, 


() in a foreign tongue, what it terms 
“Anglo-Saxon domination in the 


United States.” A 
curious and interesting phase of thought. Unfortunately those 
who follow it do not go deep enough. They hover, in a be- 
wildered and buzzing sort of way, 


usually 


around developments of 
national thought and policy without ever examining the roots 
of our nationalism. Giving all due value to the services and 
citizenship of the German, Italian, Scandinavian, Russian and 
other contributors to our national stock, the irrefutable fact 
remains that we are, in essence, an Anglo-Saxon people; and we 
are likely to remain so until after the last accent has been 
eliminated from the last hyphen by our common schools, 
teaching the English tongue. The English tongue! Therein 
lies the gist of it all. It is not so important that our legal 
system, our governmental scheme, our social and moral con- 
ventions are mainly Anglo-Saxon. iy is vital, fundamen- 
tal, ineradicable is that our Janguage is Anglo-Saxon. As a 
people speaks so it thinks. As it hike. so itis. The German- 
Americans of the last century had the right (that is to say, the 
correct) idea when they planned to make German the official 
A repetition of the experiment 
But at least it would be beginning 


language of Wisconsin. 
would hardly be popular. 
at the beginning. 
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AS WE WERE 
SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 
Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 
SINGING SLEEPING-CARS TO SLEEP 


“6 INGING Porters to End Dull 
Days on Trains”; that is the 
way one newspaper puts it. The 


fact of the matter is—if it 7s a matter of 
fact—that the Pullman Company will 
organize colored quartets for the enter- 
tainment of travelers. Recognizing the 
Negro porter’s natural love of music, it 
proposes to capitalize that love during 
dining-car meals, and later in the sleepers 
while the berths are being made up. 
Five quartets, it is said, are already in 
service. 

Pray do not: accuse us of laughing at 
this. It is entirely worthy of praise. 
An upper berth, of a hot August night, 
will undoubtedly be made more bearable 
if a colored quartet, at the end of the 
aisle, croons “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
or “Kentucky Babe.” A_ sleeping-car 
pillow may be a poor substitute for 
“mammy’s breast” but in the circum- 
stances it will do. It is, at least, just as 
warin. 

Let us trust that the Pullman Com- 
pany, having made so good a start, will 
branch out. Melody is not the only 
soporific; the Negro race is as noted for 
its stories as its songs. Therefore, if the 
shoe salesman in lower eight cannot 
sleep despite the best efforts of the quar- 
tet, let him be soothed by an individual 
application of “Bed-time Tales,” told by 





“Sweet Filomena Makudrewicz.” 





* TF THE shoe salesman in lower eight cannot sleep despite the best 
efforts of the quartet, let him be soothed by an individual appli- 


cation of bed-time stories, told by the head porter. 


the head porter in his cool, white jacket. 

Seated by his curtains on a camp stool, 
perhaps holding his fevered hand, or 
fanning him with a whisk-broom, the 
head porter tells of Br’er Fox and Br’er 
Rabbit, Sis Cow and all the rest until 
the shoe salesman drops off—not at Buf- 
falo—but into a deep, restful slumber. 
And besides, after the stories he heard 
earlier in the evening in the smoking com- 
partment, those of Joel Chandler Harris 
would be good for the shoe salesman’s 
soul. 

* " * 

The Governor of Porto Rico does not 
seem to be the Mr. Riley whom they speak 
of sO h ighi 4. 


* ® 


THE OLD, OLD SONGS COME BACK 

HE certainty that audiences will ap- 

plaud old songs is a fact not lost upon 

the makers of phonographs. Hence, 
such revival records as “Maggie Mur- 
phy’s Home,” “Little Annie Rooney,” 
and “Sweet Rosie O'Grady,” all remind- 
ers of the day when the Irish song, first 
popularized by Ned Harrigan, was still 
the thing in the varieties and in public 
favor. Maggie Murphy, Annie Rooney, 
Rosie O’Grady—how far back they seem! 
Judging from a glance at the New York 
marriage license list, such songs to-day 
would more likely be 

Zosta ZABIELSKI's Home. 

Little CarRMELA PApvVARAITis. 

Sweet FiromMena MakupreEwIcz. 

As for good old Maggie Kline, she 
would have to sing, “Throw Him Down 
not McCloskey—but Kozak or Horo- 
witz.” 

Now comes news of a Chinese bootlegger. 
To be strictly consistent, he must wear a 
blind-pigtail. 


% 6 


HISTORY EXPLAINS IT 


Ks HAT’S all that beastly noise?’ 
asked Marie Antoinette. 

“Your majesty, it is the populace: 
they cry because they cannot get bread,” 
explained a cringing attendant. 

“How? Cannot get bread? 
eat cake, then.” 

Thus it came about. Credit for the 
term, cake-eater, must be given Maric 
Antoinette. 


Let them 


* * * 
THE CONGRESSMAN 
He calls himself “the people’s friend.” 
His friendship—this is funny— 
Consists of finding ways to spend 
Their money. 


* - 


DEPARTED GLORY 


pnom the original battle of Lake Erie 
fought in the War of 1812, Commo- 
dore Oliver Hazard Perry sent this glori- 
ous message: 

“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.” 

At current battles on Lake Erie, United 
States revenue officers send this: 

“We have met the enemy, but he had 
too fast a motor boat.” 


* 


POPULAR FICTION 


Two can be kept as cheaply as one; 
This saying’s a maxim of wide ap- 
peal; 
But—and hark to the warning, son, 
They can’t, if one is an automobile. 


will 


Your truly thoughtful suburbanite 


fit a wireless to his chicken-coop and treat 


his setting hens to the radio concerts. 
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] THEN a levee breaks this is what happens 


is from the Illinois River—about seven miles 


The torrent seen here 


from Beardstown, [Il 


The angry waters smashed through the restraining bank, swept madly 


across the tracks of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Hooded the country for miles around. 


as may readily be imagined 


The damage ¢ 


Quincy railroad and 


lone was enormous, 








WIDE WORLD 
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THE risk of te mpting some of our thirsty readers to move to 


ida, LESLIE’s is printing this picture. It shows a twenty 
frain, loaded from engine to caboose with “wet goods,” en route 
wes distilleries to British Columbia, the lovely scenery of which 
heing enjoyed by an unusually large number of American 


tourists. 








WIDE WORLD 
RINCE WILLIAM OF SH EDEN, second son of King Gustar V 
recently went a-hunting in Africa. That he had a gr-r-r-and and 
glor-r-r-ious time, and that the unfortunate lions he met had a sad, sac 
fate is proved by this snapshot 





NATIONAL PHOTO 

} RS. JOHN A. LOGAN, widow of 

- War general, planting the American Forestry 
tion's memorial oak at Glen Echo, Md., in honor 


Barton Just behind Mrs. Logan is Gen. Nelson 


VYONTICELLO, the beautiful home of Thomas Jefferson, 

ss author of the Declaration of Independence The other 

day there was launched a drive to obtain $500,000 with whiel 
to purchase the historic estate for the Nation. 
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Radio Department 


Conducted by 


William H. Easton 
Ph.D. 


Concerning 
Radio Receivers 
F YOU have had no ex- 


perience whatever with 

radio apparatus but are 
thinking of buying a receiver, 
the following suggestions will 
be helpful to you. 

Whenever possible, purchase 
your receiver from a reliable 
local dealer. He will know 
your local conditions and can 
therefore advise you as to the 
results you can obtain from 
each type of apparatus. He 
can also instruct you how to 
install and operate it and can 
help you out of difficulties. 

Complete receivers of stand- 
ard reputable makes (a list 
sent on request) are recom- 
mended for the beginner. 
Making your own set is fas- 
cinating work, if you are me- 
chanically inclined, but no one can make 
a very good receiver without careful 
study of the subject of radio. Should 
you desire to do so, however, and have 
no sources of information at your disposal, 
we will send you on request a list of help- 
ful text-books and magazines ain 

If there is no dealer in your vicinity, sail 


and 


WRBST 
E 


addr 


you can get good service from the large 
distributors who specialize in mail-order work 
A list will be sent on request It is quite 
possible that you will have difficulty in making 
a proper selection of apparatus from the litera- 
ture sent you on your inquiry, and if so, send 
the data to us with information as to your 
location, the price you wish to pay, etc. and 
we will assist you. 

Instructions for installation and operation 
are sent with all complete receivers of stand- 
ard make, and little difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in following them. If, however, 
trouble is encountered and no local assistance 
can be obtained, this Department will be glad 
to help you. 

We do not recommend the purchase of radio 
receivers by persons without radio experience 
who live more than 500 miles away from the 
nearest good broadcasting station, unless they 
can obtain local assistance. Instruments that 
will receive messages from long-distance sta- 
tions under favorable atmospheric. conditions 
can be obtained, but they are expensive and 
require at least some expert knowledge to 
operate them satisfactorily. 

To be more specific, we consider the follow- 
ing States outside of the area of easy reception: 


Georgia Western Texas New Mexico 


Florida Montana Arizona 
Alabama Idaho Canada west 
Arkansas Utah of Lake 
North Dakota Nevada Superior 


1 hose liy ing in these remote regions who are 
deeply interested in radio should give some 
study to the subject before spending money 
on apparatus. A list of suitable text-books 
and magazines can be obtained from this De- 
partment. 

Atmospheric conditions are apt to be un- 
favorable in summer. If you purchase a re- 
ceiver at this time you may often have con- 
siderable difficulty in hearing stations over 
fifty miles away. Do not blame your receiver 


seated comfortably in their homes all over the 
Mr. Outerbridge’s subject was “The Port of New York 
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if it fails to come up to expectations, there- 
fore, but wait for cool, clear nights to do your 
experimenting 

Most vacuum tube receivers require storage 
batteries for their operation. If you are so 
situated that you cannot recharge a battery, 
be sure to purchase a type using dry cells 
only. These cells can be purchased almost 
anywhere or sent to you by mail 


SOME VOICES WE HEAR 


KDKA, East Pittsburgh, Pa., is the nation’s 
premier broadcasting station. It is not only 
the first one to be established, but because of 
its location and the carrying qualities of its 
voice, it is the chief entertainer of the greater 
part of the United States. It has been heard 
as far away as Venezuela. 

WWJ, Detroit, Mich. has a strikingly 
beautiful voice. The Detroit Symphony Con- 
certs, as broadcasted from this station, have 
been one of the most popular radio features 

WGY, Schenectady, N.Y., is the most power 
ful station in operation. It is usually the 
first long-distance station that the novice 
picks up. 

WJZ, Newark, N. J., is noted for the ex- 
cellence and variety of its programs and the 
prominence of many of the artists and speakers 
that are heard from it. 

There are six broadcasting stations in t 
neighborhood of San Francisco and four near 
Los Angeles. These interfered greatly with 
each other for a while, but co-operative pro- 
grams have now been arranged in both places. 


THE RANGE OF A BROADCASTING 
STATION 

WJZ, Newark, N. J., is occasionally heard 
on the Pacific Coast, but it requires an expert 
to pick itup. It reaches Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, and Florida, fairly well when 
conditions are favorable, and seems to be es- 
pecially strong in Ohio, Indiana, and the 
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fo Lesiin’s are invited 
regarding the 
operation and 
No charge 
Address all 


Subseribers 
to turn to us for advice 
selection, installation, 
are of radio rec 
is made for this service 
letters to Radio Editor, Lestir’s 
Weekty, 627 West 43d Street, Neu 
York, giving full name and exact street 
address. In case an answer by mail is 
desired a two-cent postage stamp should 
be inclosed. For information con 
verning the technical details of construe- 
tion of receivers and transmitters the 
eader is referrred to the several very 
excellent technical radio journals which 
tre to be found everywhere to-day. 

Carolinas. On the other 
hand, it is rarely reported 
from Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, or 
Arkansas. Its extreme 
range appears to be 
Prince Edward 
Island on the north, 
Panama Canal Zone 
on the south, and 
2,000 miles at sea 
on the east. Recep- 
tion at such long 
distances cannot be 
expected by the 
novice, however. 
Five hundred miles is an ex- 
cellent record for the average 
vacuum tube receiving set 
under favorable conditions. 


THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 
THE RADIOTELEPHONE 


tring sets. 


" OF 


ai 
‘asts It has brought the services of the 
sire Church directly into the home. 


It provides the farmer with reports 
on current market conditions at the time 
they are useful to him 

It has opened up a new world to the 
blind, the “hard-of-hearing,” the cripple, the 
invalid, and the aged 

It makes possible conversations with people 
on moving trains and ships at sea. 

It is educating the public to appreciate good 
mitisic 

THE RADIOTELEPHONE IN 
POLITICS 

The radiotelephone will undoubtedly be the 
most important factor in future political cam- 
Politicians everywhere realize _ its 
advantages. ‘To-day, by speaking from sta- 
tions located in Newark, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, a candidate for the Presi- 
dency could reach more people than he could 
by spending weeks on a speaking tour. 


’ 
a 


a 


paigns 


RADIO LISTENERS ARE GOOD COR- 
RESPONDENTS 

Every broadcasting station is swamped with 
letters from its hearers. Several receive two 
or three hundred every day and have to employ 
staffs of clerks merely to acknowledge them. 
In most cases, adequate replies are out of the 
question. The majority of the artists and 
speakers also receive numerous communica- 
tions. William Jennings Bryan is easily the 
record holder in this respect. When he spoke 
from KDKA last winter, he was favored with 
over 4,000 letters and telegrams from forty- 
five States. f 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.—Most manufacturers of short- 
wave receivers supply inexpensive coils which can be 
connected to their instruments to increase their wave 
lengths. A radiotelephone transmitter should, roughly 
speaking, have at least five times the power of a corre- 
sponding wireless telegraph transmitter to cover the same 
area. our other questions would have been answered 
by mail if you had signed your name. 

H. E. W., New Orveans, La.—Constructing receivers 
is a delightful occupation for those who are mechanically 
and electrically inclined and who are willing to study the 
subject of radio very carefully. The average person will, 
however, do better to purchase a complete receiver. 
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General Misinformation—(Continued from page 659) 


greatest poison fallacies of all has to do 
with tarantulas, centipedes, scorpions and 
such. He learned that a man is about as 
likely to die of tarantula bite as of bed- 
bug bite—and enormously less _ likely 
than to die of mosquito bite. 

By a little inadvertent juggling of facts 
or figures it is not difficult to show almost 
anything to be the cause of death. I 
have in mind heat prostrations. If every 
heat prostration recorded in the papers 
after a hot day were carefully investi- 
gated I feel certain that nine out of ten— 
to put it mildly—would prove not to 
have been caused even indirectly by heat. 
When I was a police reporter we used to 
record on hot days, without any desire 
to fake, nearly every death 
that we heard of as due to - 
heat and humidity. We 
had to have our weather 
stories, and so we wished to 
believe that all such deaths 
were bona fide heat cases. 

It is not difficult to have a 


sincere faith in that which T 


one desires to believe. Of 
course, we did not aim to 
include deaths of persons 
who succumbed to lingering 
illnesses while in their beds, 


ninety-nine out of one hundred average 
Americans think that the phrase, “‘en- 
tangling alliances,” was used by George 
Washington, in his farewell address. 
Yet, the nearest he came to it was to say: 
“Tis our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any part of the 
foreign world.” The “entangling alli- 
ance” phrase was used by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who, in his inaugural address, 
summed up the recommendations of 
Washington in these words: ‘Peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none.” 

If a child knows only two facts of 
American history, the chances are that 
those two are the stories of George Wash- 


The Beech 


CAROLYN M. LEWIS 


KNOW a high, green meadow, where the sun 
Lives all the day among the long, plumed grass. 
There little winds abide, to leap and run, 
And clouds would linger and are loath to pass. 
There summer lends her loveliest radiance long; 


school, disposed to exaggerate, for reasons 
of personal vanity, his own achievements. 
In his account of the early settling of 
Virginia, called “A True Relation,” 
written in 1608, Smith makes no mention 
of the Pocahontas incident—although he 
does tell of escaping from the Indians. 
There is no reason to assume that he 
would have omitted so romantic a tale 
if it had been true—or if he had thought 
of it. It was not until 1624, in his later 
book, “General Historie of Virginia,” 
that the Pocahontas affair first finds itself 
in print. No other historian or record of 
those times makes mention of the Poca- 
hontas episode. If we are to believe it, 
we must rely solely on the word of Cap- 
tain John Smith himself. 
Thomas Fuller, a contem- 
porary author, says: “It 
soundeth much to the 
diminution of his deeds that 
he alone is the herald to 
proclaim them.” . 

Another famous miscon- 
ception of an historic event 
is probably due in a large 
measure to the poetic license 
of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, who in his account 
of the “Midnight Ride of 


but even these occasionally 
crept in. In every large 
city a few persons are likely 
to die every day while pro- 
ceeding about their tasks. 
When such a death occurs 
ona hot day, it is not neces- 
sarily any more due to the 
heat than is an automobile 
accident. But in whatever 
city you investigate, you 
will find that every death 
not otherwise accounted for 
on a hot day will go into 


Wild poppies blow and black-eyed Susans nod— 
The lark shakes out her shining scarf of song. 
Broidered with all the beauties of the sod 
And drenched in stars, and dew, and still, sweet light, 
One great beech tree stands, glorious in its might. 


LL round the sky's rim misted hilltops rise, 


And silvered cedars climb, and fragrant pine— 


Cupped in a lovely bowl the meadow lies, 
Filled to the brim with air like perfumed wine. 
And here doth nature dwell, and reign supreme, 
Show’ ring the earth and sowing various seed— 
And for her watch-tower, cloud-kissed and serene, 
The beech, its leaves the banners of her creed. 
And gathering all the winged things to its breast, 


Paul Revere” carries us on 
the thrilling journey all the 
way to Concord. Only a 
casual amount of historic 
research is necessary to find 
that Revere did not reach 
Concord, but was captured 
by the British near Lexing- 
ton. 

Who hasn't been thrilled 
by the words of Gen. John 
Stark? Near Bennington, 
Vt., August 16, 1777, at the 
head of the Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire militia 














the papers as a heat prostra- 


tion. The great beech shelters them and gives them rest. 


It is natural that much 
misinformation is extant © 
regarding facts of history 
partly because historians themselves have 
helped to spread errors, and because of 
the human tendency to accept any state- 
ment that is often enough repeated. 
Moreover, most people are not observant 
enough to absorb with unfailing accuracy 
that which is placed before them. 
Though the Bible has been widely read 
these many years, ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred have a wrong concep- 
tion of at least one phase of the story of 
the flood. Ask the first person you meet: 
Where did the Ark rest after the waters 
subsided? See if he doesn’t reply: On 
Mt. Ararat! Yet, the Book of Genesis 
plainly states that the Ark rested ‘‘on the 
mountains of Ararat’”—Ararat being not 
a mountain but a section of the country; 
just as one might say: In the mountains 
of Pennsylvania. 

Most Americans appear to believe that 
the Declaration of Independence holds 
all men to be created free and equal. 
What it says is that all men are “created 
equal,” 

Recently there has been much discus- 
sion of our fundamental American policy 
to avoid “entangling alliances.” I be- 
lieve it is not overstatement to say that 





ington and the cherry tree and of Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas. Yet, it is 
highly improbable that these stories are 
true. Shortly after the death of Washing- 
ton, a certain itinerant parson and book- 
seller named Mason L. Weems undertook 
to write a life of the first President. 
Little was known of Washington’s youth 
in sparsely settled Westminster County, 
Va., and Weems desired a few anecdotes 
to give color to that part of the biography. 
At about that time there appeared in 
London a book written by a Dr. Beatty 
on the life of his son, and in this book was 
the cherry tree story applied to young 
Beatty. Weems presumably lifted the 
story from that source. The anecdote in 
Weems’ book about Washington throwing 
a silver dollar across the Potomac River 
at Mount Vernon is equally imaginative, 
as the feat is manifestly a physical im- 
possibility. 

Regarding the John Smith-Pocanontas 
story, there is no question that there was 
an Indian maiden of that name, for she 
married John Rolfe and became an an- 
cestor of many Virginians of later fame. 
But there is reason to believe that Cap- 
tain John Smith was a liar of the old 


he led an attack on the 
British, shouting to his men: 
“There they are, boys! 
We beat them to-day or 
Mollie Stark’s a widow!” Unquestion- 
ably a good line, showing a fine sense of 
the dramatic, but did the general say it? 
A few years ago Hubert B. Fuller, author 
of “The Speakers of the House” and other 
works dealing with American history, had 
occasion to look up the General Stark 
family connections. Now, anybody after 
reading the general’s famous battle cry 
would gather the impression, would he 
not, that Mrs. Stark’s name was Mollie? 
Or, if not Mollie, then perhaps Mary. 
But what did Fuller find to be the fact? 
General Stark’s wife’s name was not 
Mollie, or Mary, but Elizabeth! 

H. G. Wells, in discussing his “Outline 
of History,” told me, while on his recent 
visit to this country, that he has been 
much surprised to find how almost in- 
variable is the American misconception 
of the English attitude toward us at the 
time of the Revolution. “Every Amer- 
ican thinks,” he observed, “that every 
Englishman was his enemy, whereas pub- 
lic sentiment in England at that time was, 
of course, much divided, and there was a 
decidedly large pro-American party. 
When the Stamp Act was rejected by the 
Americans, London was illuminated in 
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PROFIT | 


celebration.” It might be added that 
few Americans realize that to the English 
George Washington is a British hero. 

| How many school children know that 
the three men who captured Major André 
| and found in his shoe the papers revealing 
| the plot to betray the American plans to 
ithe British were really highwaymen bent 
on robbery—and found the valuable 
papers by merest chance? 


T IS, of course, well known—though 

untrue—that when Thomas Jefferson was 
inaugurated President, on March 4, 1801, 
being a man of true Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, he rode to the Capitol on horseback 
and “hitched his horse to a neighboring 
fence.” The records show that Jefferson 
did no such things What appears to be 
the most reliable account of Jefferson's 
|inauguration is found in a dispatch by 
|Edward Thornton, the British Chargé 
d’Affaires at Washington, to Lord Gren- 
ville, the foreign secretary under Pitt. 
Jefferson was in Washington at the time 
of his inauguration, staying at Conrad’s 
| boarding-house—having the same room 
he had occupied while vice-president. 
He was escorted to the Capitol on foot by 
a battalion of soldiers, and he walked 
between Samuel Dexter, of Massachu- 
setts, the retiring Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Benjamin Stoddert, of Mary- 
land, the retiring Secretary of the Navy. 


President Adams, disgruntled over his 
defeat, had left town, and these two 
mentioned were the only ones of his 


Cabinet who did the incoming President 
|the courtesy of attending the inaugura- 
ition. The prevalent belief in the story 
| about Jetferson’s horseback ride seems to 
have been started by John Davis, an 
Englishman, in his book, “American 
Travels.” Not content with giving the 
| horseback incident fact, Davis 
| rec ites that he pe ‘rsonally witnessed it. 
Yet, a little checking up with other parts 
of the book shows that Davis was not 
then in Washington. 

As Mr. Shaw recently pointed out in 
|his “Back to Methuselah,” there is a 
world-wide misconception of the contri- 


as a 


|bution made to science by Darwin. 
Nearly everybody thinks that Darwin 
| discovered or evolved the theory of 


|evolution, though this subject was dealt 
| with in the Eighteenth Century by Buffon, 
land a little later by Lamarck. What 
Darwin did discover was the reason for 
| the modification of species, termed by him 
| natural selection—which Herbert Spencer 
| afterward called “survival of the fittest.” 





i ms Duke of Wellington has been 
| & quoted as saying that the battle of 
| Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton. But to whom did he say it? 
And where? 

Presumably, the sehool histories will 
eventually contain the dramatic message 
of General Bundy, néar Chateau Thierry, 
when in reply to word from the French 
high command that his division should 
retreat, he is supposed to have said, in 
substance: “They wouldn't know what 
such an order meant.” The only trouble 
|with this story, as I learned from the 
| Historical Division of the Army War 
College, is that it never happened. 
| We may briefly mention a few other 


“eee 
| generally accepted fallacies: That a man 


can do this: 





has one less rib than a woman—due to a 
literal acceptance of the biblical statement 
that Eve was made from a rib of Adam. 
A trip to any medical museum containing 
a male and female skeleton will prove this 
idea to be exaggerated. 

That it is unwise to bathe when the 
body is in a perspiration or hot from ex 
ercise. This is a much credited belief, 
even among intelligent people; though 
common should tell us that when 
the body is warm is the ideal time to 
bathe. Any good physician will say that 
when the body is cooling, after perspira- 
tion, going into cool water may too greatly 
lower the temperature. 

Many erroneous notions have to do 
with weather. Most people are willing 
to accept the old saying that a green 
Christmas means a fat graveyard—that 
a frosty winter is more healthy than a 
mild one. Yet, these same persons will 
go to Florida or California in search of a 
green Christmas and a less severe winter. 
One of the worst cold weather diseases is 
pneumonia and the health reports show 
that pneumonia is likely to be worse when 
the winters are most severe. Certainly 
not much argument is needed to show that 
among the poorer classes there will be 
more shortage of coal in a severe winter 
than a mild one. ‘The question of a cold 
or moderate winter seems to have much 
less to do with the death rate than various 
other causes. Some cold winters are 
healthy and others are not. 


sense 


TEARLY everybody that I have ever 
4° asked believes that Hindu magicians 
Throw a rope in the air and 
Then a boy climbs the 
rope, after which the rope is burned, but 
the boy remains in midair. The fact 
that no human being ever saw this trick 
does not seem to lessen the widespread 
belief that it has been accomplished. 

Not since Salem witchcraft days has 
human credulity been at much higher 
pitch than following the great war. 
Never has there been so much belief in 
spirit messages, talking with the dead 
and similar claptrap, though the fact 
remains that there has never yet been one 
single established case of communication 
with the world beyond. One by one the 
famous mediums who have fooled the 
learned scientists have confessed — to 
trickery or been exposed. The war 
served to emphasize the present as an age 
of wonders, and this had a natural ten- 
dency to stimulate gullibility. When we 
read of telephoning to Honolulu or Paris 
by wireless, it seems only a step farther to 
talk with the dead. 

Already, however, there is a reaction 
against easy acceptance of the in- 
credible—just as happened back in old 
Salem. Belief in witchcraft disappeared 
almost overnight. It killed itself. People’s 
belief grew and grew until they found 
themselves accepting all manner of 
preposterous statements. One person 
after another was regarded as a witch 
until nearly everybody was a witch. Since 
this could not be true, there was a sudden 
realization that perhaps none of the witch 
stories was true. The moment we believe 
too much in a proposition we are in danger 
of turning about and believing nothing. 
Ouija boards have done more than any- 
thing else to upset faith in ouija boards 
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They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 








Vain thought! The political bosses select 
them. You are allowed to carry banners, 
march in the parade and become quite 
enthusiastic for the men they have chosen. 
The Congressman, however, knows to | 
whom he owes his allegiance. 

Now, the bosses can’t be bosses unless | 
they have cohorts to boss. These cohorts 
must be kept in line with political plums, 
which the Congressman must furnish, 
or face the wrath of the powers-that-be 
at home; consequently, it behooves him 
to be on the job when the boss wants a 
civil service appointment for one of the 
faithful. He bestirs himself, gets in 
touch with the department head, who for | 
reasons noted above is always willing to 
listen to him when selecting a candidate. 
Therefore civil service appointments are 
made for political reasons rather than 
for the especial fitness of the applicant. 

The merit system is a beautiful ideal, 
but it is not functioning properly. It has 
not freed itself from the political octopus. 
It cannot do so under the present law. 
This law would have to be changed by 
Congress and it is a slow moving body 
without much propulsive force. It needs 
the power of public opinion behind it, 
especially so when the proposed change | 
would mean a loss of political patronage. 

Let us visualize the civil service law | 
and its faults. It is not strong enough to 
withstand the attacks of the politicians. | 

It is not elastic enough to prevent its 
employees from getting to a rut. 

It does not endow the Civil Service | 
Commission with enough power to super- 
vise the Federal employees. 

It fails to inspire them with ambition, 
or frighten them with possible punish- 
ment, 

It is a milk and water affair not strong | 
enough to fight its enemies or protect its | 
dependents. | 

These defects might be corrected by | 
making the following changes in the civil 
service law: 

The Civil Service Commission should 
be a non-partisan body. This could be 
accomplished by a law providing that its 
membership should be equally divided 
hetween the two major parties, with a 
proviso that upon the death or resigna- 
tion of any member of the commission, 
his place should be filled with a man of the 
same political faith. The object of this 
is obvious. The present body has been 
eminently fair, but the precaution of giv- 
ing neither party an ascendency is wise, 

















STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AT THE FACTORY 








Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all o: our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
751 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 





No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 














- Guaranteed8Q000Miles 
New FirstiCord Tires 


Heavy, good looking Cord Tires that sell forless than fabrics—a real 
8,000 mile guarantee and courteous treatment from a reliable house. 
r cust are so pl d they tell their neighbors about us and 
our business is growing so rapidly that we can afford to discontinue 
selling dealers and give you the benefit of dealer discounts. Order 
your tires today. Don’t pay list prices any longer. 
THE PRICES BELOW INCLUDE A BRAND NEW TUBE 
3100°° 30x3 $8.75 31x4$14.10 34x4 $18.60 34x4'2 $23.20 
= 30x31 10.65 32x4 16.10 32x4'4 21.10 35x42 24.05 
iaMebeee §632x3'2 13.50 33x4 17.00 33x442 22.15 35x5 26.50 
for proof Send no money. Just write today and tell us the size of your tires 
that these, and the number you want. Tires will be shipped C.O.D. with section 
rere was unwrapped for inspection. All tires have non-skid tread, 
DT eote Grete Ce CHARLES TIRE CORP., Dept. 562, 2824 Wabash Ave.,’Chicago, Ill. 
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especially so, since my plan provides for | 
giving it greatly increased power. 


Railway Mail Clerks 


The scope of the authority of the Civil | $ 1600 to $2300 Year 


Service Commission should be increased. | MEN—BOYS OVER 16 


Under the present law, all that it can do | 


is to examine applicants for governmental | 
positions and pass those that have an 
average of more than seventy per cent. | 
and to certify the three highest names on | 


- 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY Rs 


4 
4 Franklin Institute, Dept. E-252, Rochester, N. Y 


Sirs: Send me, witho't charge 1 sample 
Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions 
2) Schedule showing places in all coming U.S 


Government examinations; 3) list of many Go 


Steady Work . . : ; 
t y we 4 —s on) ernment jobs now obtainable 
Paid Vacations “ Name................cccccceccccceeeeees 
Common education sufficient. ¢ 
Send coupon today—SURE / Address. .. 





ip Thee vot oe hae | ne SMOOL, MRMNLNS 


cises no supervision over the personnel 
after they are certified to the depart- 
ments. That is not the worst of it, no- | 
body else does. The Civil Service Com- | 


An Ideal Boys School in Piedmont, North Carolina 


ERE, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy genuinely welcome 


Military organization, begun in 1861. 


Sports in variety. 340 acres. Summer camp. 


bers. 
mission should be converted into a real and history. Send for catalogue. 


(Continued on page 681) 


‘ . High moral tone. 
park. Honor System. Bible emphasized. Celebrated climate. 


Lovely lawns. Gymnasium. Athletic 
Outdoor classes. Limited num- 


A modern school with an ancient name, fame 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 9, Mebane, N. C. 
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Make Them 
Your Bonds 


If it is true that Federal 
Bonds are actually and 
undeniably Better 
Bonds, then why not 
choose them as your 
bonds. 


Can you conceive of 
any good reason why 
you should invest your 
money in less desirable 
bonds when you can 
own Federal Bonds? 


They are first mort- 
gage real estate serial 
gold bonds that are 
especially protected by 
thefamous Federal sys- 
tem of safeguards so 
that they never fluctu- 
ate in value and no 
investor in them has 
ever lost a single dollar 
in principal or interest. 
Write for our new book- 
let 6L. 


7% 








LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lestre’s Weekty are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in emergencies to 


answer by telegraph. No charge is made for this service. 


postage stamp should always be inclosed 


$3d St., New York, giving full name and exact street address. 


{ll communications are treated confidentially. 
{ddress all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lasuin’s Weex.y, 627 West 


A two-cent 


{nonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


GREAT STRIKES GOING OUT OF FASHION 


if NHE era of great strikes in this coun- 
try must some day come to an end. 

The common sense of the American 
people will eventually devise and enforce 
methods of preventing that disruption of 
industrial activities which is socially so 
disturbing and economically so destruc- 
tive. The strike is essentially a war 
|measure. It is born of misunderstand- 
| Ings, grievances, hostility and _ hatred, 
jand there should be no good reason for 
resorting to it in any intelligent and rea- 
|soning community. Readiness to adjust 
controversies peacefully is necessary to the 
|nation’s well-being. The spirit of com- 
| pre ymise and concession on all sides would 
|}have averted many a bitter industrial 
| struggle in the past that resulted in need- 
less loss and suffering and long-enduring 
| enmity. 

Certain legislation will doubtless be 
| enacted from time to time hereafter to 
| restrict the abuses of strikes and to lessen 
\the tendency toward them. Progressive 
employers will pursue a_ conciliatory 
course in their dealings with employees. 
Employees themselves will take a less 
aggressive position. The spread of eco- 
nomic knowledge will show itself in a 
more tolerant attitude all around. Each 
of these factors will have its due influence 
and effect. But the mighty force of 
public opinion is to be the final arbiter 
in industrial disputes. And it will insist 








from now on with increasing emphasis 
that we must have no more senseless 
clashes between opposing greeds in the 


BONDS 


Are Better Bonds 


Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg. 
Detroit 


526) 


Mail This Coupon 





Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Detroit 


Bonds, Send me Booklet 6L, 


RE 








Iam greatly interested in your 7% Better 4 
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industrial world. It will demand more 
and more urgently settlements through 
conference or arbitration instead of 
through exhausting fights between angered 
and unfair opponents. Ultimately, after 
a sufficient educative experience, even 
sporadic walk-outs or lock-outs affecting 
llimited areas and limited numbers of 
persons should become extinct. But ex- 
tensive or nation-wide cessations of labor 
will be the first to go. These are too 
intolerable to be allowed to exist long. 
Their widespread adverse effect on the 
business of the country and the discom- 
fort and distress which they inflict on 
millions of citizens will henceforth arouse 
popular feeling too strongly against them 
to make them a success. 

To prevent or to nullify strikes or lock- 
outs, it will only be necessary for public 
sentiment to manifest itself clearly. 
This is evident from the futility of the 
attempt some time ago to precipitate a 
strike of the railroad workers of the 
United States. This unjustifiable plan of 
hot-headed agitators failed because the 


people in general unmistakably con- 
demned it. The strike of half a million 
coal miners this spring would not have 
been declared, or would have been speedily 
adjusted, had the public voice been raised 
in positive opposition to it. Only the 
public’s indifference caused men and 
operators to refuse to get together and 
settle the controversy aright. So soon as 
the general public shall discover that the 
shoe is pinching its toes, there will be a 
clamor which must be heeded for prompt 
adjustment of the difficulty. Let stocks 
of coal be seriously diminished, prices of 
fuel unduly advanced, industry suffer 
detriment, and homes be scantily supplied 
and there will be a hurricane of protests 
that will compel swift peace negotiations. 

Time was when the public sympathized 
with strikers in any quarrel with the 
captains of industry. Now it is realized 
that labor can sometimes be as wrong and 
unjust as capital has ever been. ‘There- 
fore, the demand is that each side shall 
prove the merits of its case before either 
shall have the public’s approval. Not 
labor, not capital, per se, can win the 
effective support of the consuming public, 
but that one of the two which has right 
and justice in its favor. The party in 
error will have to yield to the power of 
enlightened public opinion. 


Answers to Inquiries 


A., Cuicaco, Iuu.: Later developments in the case 
of the Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. include resumption of divi- 
dends. This indicates an improved pos and if 
the dividend continues the stock should sell higher. 

A., Aper, Iut.: Since the Panhandle Shares are pay- 
ing 8 per cent, it does not seem advisable to sell them at a 
All the railroads have had setbacks but 
With improved 


serious loss. 
most of them are slowly recovering. 
business your shares should sell higher. 
H., Cu.icoruz, Ouro.:; The New York Oil Co.'s 
literature indicates that the company has much valuable 
property and made a handsome profit last year. Ap- 
parently no dividends have been paid as yet, but the 
officers appear hopeful that they will be able soon to de- 
clare one. According to the official statement, the com- 
pany has made remarkable progress and has a promising 
future 
W., Denver, Coto Of course Atchison R. R. stock 
is good to hold, but you can dispose of it and get securities 
that will bring you more income for the money. Atchi- 
son common, paying 6 per cent., is quoted at above par 
International Mercantile Marine paying the same amount 
and having arrears of 42 per cent., can be had for much 
less than Atchison. Or you might consider American 
Woolen common paying 7 per cent., Bush Terminal Build- 
ing 7 per cent. pfd. or U. S. Rubber 8 per cent. pfd. 
Cc. C. C. & St. L. pfd. is in the investment class, but I 
should want to exchange it for a common or preferred 
stock making a higher yield. Colorado Fuel & Iron 
common should in course of time at least gain the loss 
from your purchase price. I notice some sales recently 
of Colorado Fuel & Iron 8 per cent. pfd. That is a gilt- 
edged stock. Colorado & Southern 4}9’s have invest- 
ment quality, but they might prudently be exchanged for 
Hudson & Manhattan Ist and ref. 5s selling for less. 
Here is a handy list of issues which you might give atten- 
tion to: International Harvester pfd., California Petro- 
leum pfd., Bush Terminal Bldg., pfd., Allis-€ halmers 
pfd., American Steel Foundries pfd., each paying 7 per 
cent. most of them selling below par; Bethlehem Steel 8 
per cent., Colorado Fuel & Iron 8 per cent. pfd., Miller 
bonds yielding 8 per cent., and “Better Bonds,” paying 


7 per cent. 
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R., Evanston, Iuu.: I have repeatedly advised nerv- 
ous inquirers, who cannot stand the gaff of speculation 
and price changes, to invest in sound first mortgage real 
estate bonds whose values do not fluctuate and which, 
through serial redemption, grow better secured from year 
to year. Such securities are advertised in every issue of 
L mats IE's. 

Trenton, N. J:: You are too deeply impressed 
with the mere fluctuations of prices. 1ese do not prove 
that this is not a bull market. In every bull market ever 
recorded there were ups and downs in quotations. The 
incoming tide runs up the beach and recedes again and 
again, but it continues to rise. So it is with the present 
market. Its main trend is upward, in spite of many re- 
cessions. On any material decline you can safely buy 
stocks of merit. 

T., Concorn, N. H.: Union Pacific, paying 10 per 
cent., American Car & Foundry, 12 per cent., Canadian 
Pacific, 10 per cent., and Bethlehem Steel, 8 per cent., 
pfd. are well worth buying even at present high figures. 
Should prosperity keep up its pace these issues should 
reach still higher levels. 





A., San Francisco, Cat.: The Manila Electric 
Company's first refunding 7 per cent. mortgage gold 
bonds, due 1942, appear to have a solid basis. They are 


Public Utility Commission of the 
Philippine Islands. The company will pay the normal 
Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. and will refund 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut personal property tax 
up to 4 mills. The bonds are in denominations of $100, 
$500, $1,000 and $5,000. They are redeemable up to 
May 1, 1937, at 115, thereafter up to May, 1939, at 110, 
thereafter up to May, 1940, at 105, thereafter up to May, 
1941, at 101, and thereafter to maturity at 100. The 
Manila Electric Company furnishes the entire electric 
light and power and railway service in Manila. The 
bonds are a direct mortgage on the entire property of the 
company subject only to closed mortgages, aggregating 
4,648,000. The property is appraised at over $14,000,- 
000. Net earnings for the past year were 3'¢ times the 
total annual interest charges. The bonds are guaranteed 
by the Manila Electric Corporation. They were offered 
“ a price to yield over 7.1 per cent. 

Burutoeton, N. J.: The Philadelphia Suburban 

Gas & Electric ‘Company's general mortgage 6 per cent. 
gold bonds due in 1969 are an attractive purchase. They 
are in de “a omy of $500 and $1,000, registerable as 
to principal. They are guaranteed by the American Gas 
Company. The issuing company will pay the normal 
Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. and the Pennsyl- 
vania 4 mill tax. The Company serves the entire subur 
ban territory adjacent to Philadelphia, including a great 
industrial center. Net earnings for the past, fisc al year 
were nearly twice interest requirements The offering 
price of the bonds allowed a yield of about 649 per cent. 

D., St. Louts, Mo.: The Ozark Power & Water Co. 
first mortgage sinking fund 5 per cent. gold bonds due in 
1952 are an excellent long term issue for a business man. 
They are in denominations of $100 and up, and the com- 
pany will attend to the normal Federal income tax up to 

2 per cent. and the Pennsylvania 4 mill tax and the Mary 

land tax. Net earnings for the past year were ne ~arly 
twice interest charges. The company supplies other cor 
porations in Missouri which serve over 160,000 people. 

The bonds have been quoted at a price to yield 6.9 per 
cent, 

E., Bavtriwore, Mp.: The Paulista Railway Com- 
pany’s first mortgage 7 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds 
due in 1942 are well sponsored and look like a sound in 
vestment. They are not callable before March, 1937, 
except for the sinking fund. The company has been in 
operation for fifty years. It owns a railroad system of 
over 700 miles in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, which 
tate produces 60 per cent. of the world’s coffee supply. 
Net earnings of the company in 1921 were more than three 
limes entire interest requirements. The company has 
paid dividends for fifty years, the present rate being 10 
per cent. Quoted at a price to yield 7.1 per cent. 

F., Totepo, O.: You can with perfect safety put 
$5,000 into the St. Paul Railroad Company's 6 per cent 
equipment trust notes. They mature each January 15, 
1923 to*1925. The equipment backing these notes con 
ists of 100 heavy locomotives and 4,000 fifty-ton steel 
The notes were sold at prices to yield 5.35 per 
according to maturity. 

Pa.: The Holland-America Line's 
twenty-five-vear 6 per cent. sinking fund bonds were 
readily taken in this country because they have much 
merit. They are non-callable except for the sinking fund. 
lhe Holland-America Line owns and operates thirty-five 
ean-going vessels and is reported to be prosperous. 
The bonds are payable principal and interest in New 
York. Net earnings of the company are more than six 
times the interest on these bonds. Offered at a price to 
yield 6.3 per cent. to maturity and 6.9 per cent. if redeem 

ed in 1927, 


authorized by the 






box cars 
cent. to 5.75 per cent., 
G., Purape.puta, 





You need the Cosy 
Camp-mobile for your 
automobile for touring, 
amping and fishing trips 


Saves hotel bills Stop 
where you please. Live 
comfortably Complete 


for four—two double beds, ice chest and lockers 
with water-proof, duck tent covering. Set up or 
folded by one man in ten minutes 
If you are even con piers: touring or camping, 
192. 


you'll want 
this Cozy Camp-mobile 1 





rite for literature and pric 
COZY TRAILER AND 
EQUIPMENT Co. 
“S11 N. Mer, Indianapolis, Ind. 





















H., AvBany, 
has been one of the most prosperous industrial organiza- 


N. Y.: The Eastman Kodak Company | 





tions in the country. The old common stock of $100 par 
value has been exchanged for new stock of no par value at 
the rate of ten shares of new stock for one of old. Esti- 
mated earnings per share on the new stock are 87. Divi- 
dends on the old stock in the past eleven years averaged 
over 43 per cent. annually. The company has a large 


- 
surplus and a promising outlook. Its products have a 
world-wide reputation. The new common stock was Buying for 
Dividends 


offered at $77.50 per share 
, Boston, Mass Meritorious long-term railroad 
Larning power and the outlook 
for better business are the 


bonds yielding 5 per cent. or more on market price include 
the following: Pennsylvania Railroad Company general 

only legitimate bases for buy- 
ing stocks or bonds 














mortgage 5s, due 1968, Southern Pacific R. R. San Fran 
cisco term. first mortage 4s, 1950, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. L. general mortgage 5s, 1970, New York 
Central ref. and imp. mortgage 5s, 2013, Northern 
Pacific Railway ref. & imp. mortgage 6s, 2037, Missouri 
Pacific R. R. Ist and ref. mortgage 6s, 1949, St. Paul & 
Kansas City short line Ist mortgage 444s, 1941. I sug 
gest that you diversify your investment, selecting the 
issues in this list which make the highest return on market | 
price at the date of purchase 

a, Denver, Covo.: The San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation’s unifying and refunding mortgage 6s due 
March 1, 1952, are an attractive public utility issue 
They are not subject to redemption prior to maturity 
and are tax exempt in California. The denominations 
are $500 and $1,000. The earnings of the company have | f 
largely increased during the past few years. The bonds 
are well secured by a deposit of nearly twice their amount 
of Ist and refunding mortgage bonds. 1 
at a price to yield about 6.05 per cent. 


They were offered 
M., Witmincton, Dex.: You would not make a mis- | 
take if you invested your 85,000 in the United Railways 


& Electric Company of Baltimore's first consolidated 
a 


mortgage fifty-year gold bonds bearing 6 per cent interest 
The bonds are not subject to redemption prior to maturity 
Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


We offer to investors the ser- 
vice of our house in supplying 
information on contemplated 
or in making sug- 

divide nd-produc- 


purchases 
gestions on 
Ing securities 


Our Monthly I) 
will help you. 


stullment Pla 


Send for Lis 


Suggestions—132-D.D 











The company serves a population of about 800,000. The 
proceeds of these bonds will be used to retire other securi 
ties, and with the retirement of these, the new bonds will 
be amply secured. The bonds were offered for subscrip- 
tion at a price yielding about 614 per cent. 

N., New, OrLesns, La.: The City of Rio de Janeiro’s 
twenty-five year 8 per cent. external secured sinking fund | 
gold bonds are in the gilt-edged class. They are guaran 
teed principal and interest and sinking fund by the Federal 
government of the United States of Brazil. Principal 
and interest are payable in United States gold free of all 
Brazilian taxes. The bonds are coupon in denominations 
of 8500 and $1,000. The bonds are to be issued to cancel 
other = They are a direct obligation of the City of 
Rio de Janeiro and constitute a charge on the house 
property tax, the largest and most important source of | 
the city’s revenue. They _ re offered at 103 and interest. 

O., Wasutncton, D. C.: The Penn Public Service 
Corporation new first aa ref. mortgage 6s due in 1947 are 
well regarded and are undoubtedly safe. They are 
coupon in $1,000 denomination and are not callable before 
May 1, 1947,when they are callable at 11114 and there- | 
after at a premium decreasing 34 per cent. each year | 
to 107'9 on May 1, 1982, and thereafter decreasing }» 
per cent. each year to 10149. The corporation serves | 
over fifty communities in Western Pennsylvania, and its | 
net earnings are nearly twice the interest charges. The 
bonds were offered at a price to yield about 6.05 per cent. 

S., Omana, Nes.: Here are some well thought of 
public utility bonds in which you can probably find a 
purchase to attract you, and which yield 6 per cent. or 
more on market price: Sierra & San Fran. Pr. Co. 
first mortgage 5s, due 1949, Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Ist toby 5s, due 1930, Nevada California Elec. Cor- 

poration Ist lien A 6s, 1946, Southern Counties Gas Com 

pany of California Ist mortgage 5}9s, 1936, Western States | 

G, & E. Co. Ist and unif. mortgage 6s, 1947, United Lt. 

& Rwys. Ist lien and cons. 6s, 195%, North. American | 

Edison Co. secured 6s, 1952, Illinois Power Co. Ist mort- | 

gage 5s, 1983, Western States Gas & Electric Co. 6s, 1927 
New York, May 13, 1982 
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MAKE $600 
TO $5000 A YEAR 


Any place, wherever people pass, you 
can start your own business. Make $600 to 
$5000 a year selling nt, delicious 
Butter-Kist Popcorn and Toasted Peanuts; 
also cones, soft arinks, sandwiches, coffee 
gum,etc. The Butter-Kist way makes iteasy. 
BUTTER-KIST MACHINE AND HOUSE 
The famous Butter-Kist Popcorn Machine 
and Peanut Toaster is now sold with this 
specially designed, ready-to-set-up, low 
cost house. Handsome, convenient, storm 
ae, takes little space. attracts business 
utter-Kist goodies are proved money 
makers. We help you start. Write for new 
reduced prices, easy terms, today 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. Co. 
2028 Van Buren St indranapehs, Indiane 
World's largest manufacturers of popcorn 
machines and peanut tousters 
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Y . . An amazing offer, 2 beautiful, extra finely 

Free Booklets for Investors | woven Silk finished Soiesette PongeeShirta 

“ | for only $4.35 for both. Guaranteed worth 

Everybody likes to read stories of financial success, | $8each. Attached bat noe-cown collar 

t 6 button coat front, newest st 1 but- 

Therefore thousands of persons will be interested in the | ton soft-euff. Double stitch ‘fan cut; 
account of “How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich.” Un- | double yoke and collar:convenient poe 


Not a mail order — but the kind sold 
in high-class shops only. 


Send No Money ‘rst, “Pay Poston 
t 


favored by fortune, Wilkinson amassed considerable 
property by judicious invest ment of the small sums he was 


able to save. His method was not speculative or spec 





a only $4.35 plus postage for the 2 shirts 

tacular, and it can be followed by anybody he story | Examine oe Compare them. If not 

is well worth reading It can be obtained by sending to ees oe Je y= 

L. Miller & Co., Inc., 108 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., | to 17. State size. Write for free catalog 
who will mail it to any address, with a free booklet F. V. FRANKEL Dept. 1195 353 Sth Avenue, New York 





“Selecting Your Investments.” This well-known com 
pany deals in first mortgage real estate bonds which | 
yield 8 per cent. and which may be had on the partial 
payment plan, if so desired 

fosts of successful business men and investors ac 
knowledge their indebtedness to the widely known Bache 


Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
and Costume Designing during their spare 
moments. IN TEN WEEKS 
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ROCHESTER, N 
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The Federal Bond & Mortgage Company, Federal 
Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich., has issued a new 
booklet describing the 7 per cent. real estate bonds which 


Review, free copies of which may be had on appli« a 
to J. S. Bache & Co., members of the New York Stock | = Sao 
Exe hange, 42 Broadway, New York. | Cou- 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, will | $45 to $100 a Week pon 
send to any applicant his booklet L which explains the Many Start Pariors in Mail to 
operation of puts and calls and the chances which they Their Own Homes FRANKLIN 
offer to purchasers of making money in the stock market Beery women Whe sow INSTITUTE 

does ain sewing de E650 
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it is distributing These issues are known as Better Dance Gown Send Coupen taught in 10 weeks’ spar 
Bonds, indicating that there is a widespread belief in | Shop Price, $75.00 jaume- time 

I ne Cost to make 5 Name 
their merit and safety. They are backed by valuable a 





Course saves $49.75 siately Address 


property with an ample margin over the face of the bonds. 
Send to the company for its new and interesting book- | 
lets, 6L. 66 

“Foundation Investments,” an illustrated circular is- | 
sued by H. M. Byllesby & Co., 208 So. La Salle Street, | 





5 so 
mene COLLAR) 


For trial, a sample of our New Style Copley, 
if you send 2 cents for postage and ‘state"size 
wanted 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept F Boston, Mass. 





Chicago, and 111 Broadway, New York, reviews the 
progress of the Standard Gas & Electric Co., a very suc- 
cessful public utility organization. Byllesby & Co. 
recommend purchase of this company’s securities and 
will mail to any investor their descriptive circular L10. | 
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Cars Are Now at | 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have brought 
decided revisions in the prices of auto 
mobiles. Many which had not previ 
ously been reduced dropped from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. Not 
since the war have prices been so low. 

It is useless to anticipate further de 
clines in automobile prices; in fact, costs 
may be increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent values avail- 
able to the man with $500 or $5000 to 
invest in an automobile. But the best 

| car made for some conditions may not 
prove satisfactory under others. The 
Motor Department of LESLIE’S 

| WEEKLY will furnish readers with un 
biased, expert advice free of charge. 
Use the coupon below, filling out all of 
the blanks in order that we may advise 
you thoroughly. 





COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie's 


Lesuibk-JupGe 

















Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a result of 
greatly changed conditions which are de- 


scribed fully and obtainable only in our 
booklet, ‘‘Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,”” SENT FREE on request. Submit 


your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 
compose music, secure copyright and fa- 
cilitate free publication or sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios 209 Gaiety Big.N.Y. 


Universal Chiropractic College 
JOY M. LOBAN, President 

sap wees r Catalogue L. 

Universal Chiropractic College | 

1940 Fifth Avenue Pittsburch, Pa. | 





training in Chiropractic. 


| over the atlas. 


How Big Is Radio? 


Newark. ‘Twice a week the wonderful 
man in the moon talks to them. He is 
bigger than Santa Claus, for Santa Claus 
comes only once a vear. One mother 
wrote that her daughter would not eat 
her oatmeal. That night the man in the 
moon said, “Is Elizabeth Jones liste ing?” 
(She is no relation to our other Joneses.) 
“The man in the moon wants to tell Eliza- 
beth that if she doesn’t eat her oatmeal 
she will never grow up to be big aad 
strong. Eat vour oatmeal, Elizabeth.” 

\ few days later a letter was received 
from the girls mother saying — that 
Elizabeth was practically living on oat- 
meal! 

If a child is naughty the mother writes 
and gives the child’s name and the man 
in the moon tells her that he will name a 
star for her, but that it won't twinkle if 
she isn’t good. Not for anything will 
the little girl keep the star from twin- 


(Concluded from page 66) 


kling It is the discipline ideal. 
big is it commercially ? 

A thousand experts are thinking of 
that to-day. The person who knew could 
make Will Hays’s salary look like a blind 
man’s tin-cup. Banks, churches, news- 
papers, police departments, boy scouts, 
brokers, hotels, theatrical producers, polit- 
ical clubs, employment agencies—all 
will have them. Banks will send out 
their statements by radio, newspapers 
will broadcast hourly news brevities, 
police departments will run down auto- 
mobile thieves, forest fires will be fought 
with radio, mine disasters will be directed 
by the same unseen means, and the wife 
in the kitchen paring potatoes will have 
a receiver over her head taking in grand 
opera—or a white sale—as she works. 

The radio age is upon us. Already it 
is bigger than baseball; soon it may even 
be on the heels of the confident movies. 


But how 


Done by Statistics-— (Concluded from page 665) 


“Of course he found no such name in 
the directory and no one at any of the 
places he visited. But there -was an 
argus-eyed operative of some high-class 
detective agency saw him and took note 
of every move he made. 

“Young Blaine T. Porter then makes 
as good time back to Kittanning as the 


| French would have liked to make into 
Berlin, for you see Phyllis was there and 
| he hadn’t seen her for two days. 


“After he explains about the vacant 
lot and his going to all the other possible 
numbers, she sits thoughtful for a minute. 
Then, after chewimg her under lip a 


| minute so you wanted to kiss her, and 


making her forehead all crinkly for just a 
minute so you wanted to hug her, she 
finally savs, ‘But perhaps there is some 
other Springfield.” ” 

“Blaine, at this suggestion, dives back 
of the bookcase where the family atlas 
is kept. 

“So then they get their heads together 
It beats the dutch how 
close heads have to be sometimes to look 
at an atlas thorough. And so presently 
they discover that they’s a Springfield 
in every State of the Union. 

“Blaine at first suggested a tour of them 
ll, but Phyllis points out that the money 
sent him was clearly intended to pay for a 
visit to a town within a radius of about 


four hundred miles. So they make a list 


| of the Springfields that are within a 


radius of 400 miles and Blaine starts out 
once more, this time having borrowed the 
money from his father who was a practi- 
cal man and kidded the whole thing, but 
had sense enough to let Blaine make a 
fool of himself, 

“Well, Blaine visits every Springfield 
that seems like a possibility and finally 
winds up in New York and goes to the 
bank on which his expense check had 
been drawn and tries to trace the drawer 
through that channel. But the bank 
officials tell him that the account has 
heen closed and no address left with them. 

“But as he leaves the bank he is ac- 
costed by a cheerful chap who tells him 
that Grant D. Melville, the coffee mag- 
nate, begs the favor of an_ interview. 
Blaine, by going to that bank, had com- 


pleted the stunts laid down by Melville 
as necessary to prove him the right man. 
And he was the only one out of over a 
thousand applicants who did. Conse- 
quently he got the job.” 

At this my quaint friend rose and ap- 
peared to be preparing to leave. I be- 
lieved I had detected some weak spots 
in his story and this gave me courage to 
remind him that he had a fifty-cent piece 
of mine in his pocket. 

“Yes,” he replied, “a had not forgott n. 
But the fact that vou haven't forgotten 
obliges me to make a humiliating revela 


tion. Tam Grant D. Melville, the one- 
time coffee magnate. To am absolutely 
destitute. I have not had a meal for 


twenty-four hours. I’m sure that you'll 
let me keep this small coin in return for 
my story which will no doubt enable you 
to get a good office bov.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for the fact that your 
story has two holes in it that vou could 
run a freight train through,” I replied, 
“LT might grant your modest request. 
But first please explain to me how it 
happens that you are down and out if 
you were once a person of great wealth.” 

“Why Pm. surprised you don’t 
that.” he responded. “That young kid, 
Blaine T. Porter, that I picked out of 
thousands by my patent process, was so 
confounded smart that he eventually 
took everything I had away from me.” 

“Yes, that’s all) very plausible,” I 
answered, “but your process also had a 
hole in it. Blaine TL Porter wasn’t so 
very smart, at least not according to your 
story. It was Phyllis, not he, who first 
saw the ad, and who later thought of 
going to the other Springfields.” 

The self-revealed Grant D. Melville 
showed symptoms of impatience. “Well,” 
he replied. “Blaine was smart enough 
to marry her, wasn’t he. And any man 
that’s any good owes it mostly to his 
wife, don’t he?” 

When you consider the danger of a 
denial of that aphorism getting back to 
one’s wife in these feminist days, Pm 
sure no one will blame me for letting m) 
fifty cents stroll leisurely away in the 
direction of a spot less dry even than the 
verge of Lake Minnetonka. 
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1OW (Continued from page 677 
of personnel bureau; having direct control | 
ahd over all Federal employees. In order | 
anal | to do this intelligently the Government S| 
on | efficiency bureau should be nar ge and | 
transferred to the Civil Service Com- 
uls, wee 
omy H mission. This bureau should keep a | 
all — the efficiency and ability of | 
penn each Federal employee and be able to | 
te furnish the commission with the data by | 
in which it can intelligently handle the case | 
ahd of eac ‘h individual cle rk. 
ht rhe civil service should be made | 
ted more universal. It should include all 
wife Federal employees, except those under | 
aan Presidential appointment | and elective | 
wnt and judiciary officers. The reason for 
; this is twofold. It would furnish an 
rks. 2 ; 
a incentive to the employee. He might 
vit ae A 
ae. legitimately hope to rise to the top 
through industry and application. It 
a would make possible a career in the civil 
service similar to the army, navy or diplo- 
matic corps. If given a larger scope at 
better class of men would enter it. | 
ville Further, it would assure a continuity of | 
nan. trained executives in the service. <A} 
Toa change with each administration means | 
mse- that men unacquainted with the work | 
are put in charge and the service suffers | 
ap- from their lack of experience. As at 
he- i present constituted the civil service leads 
pots { to the dead level of mediocrity in which | 
e to ‘ there is very little hope of advancement, | 
ECE ! beyond that which comes automatically 
| for length of service; there is very little 
tten. / danger of demotion for inefficiency and 
ten practically no danger of discharge in| 
vela- 4 normal times. Are you surprised that | 
one- under these conditions the morale of the | 
itel } Federal service is extremely low? 
| for Mr. Frederick R. Lehlbach, Chairman | 
owl | of the Committee of Civil Service Reform 
for in the House of Representatives, recog- 
you : nizing this defect, has introduced a bill 
which has passed the House, but is being 
your held up in the Senate, that provides for 
ould the advancement, demotion or dismissal 
died, of an employee according to his efficiency, 
uest. to be determined by examination and by 
wit the record of his work. Section eight of 
ut if his bill provides: 
Ith. That the Civil Service Commission after | 
Por’ } consultation with heads of departments shall | 
kid, establish uniform systems of efficiency rating | 
nt of for the various grades which shall set forth | 
as so the degree of efficiency which shall constitute | 
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ake Your Spar 





Flame With 
Oxygen 


Oxygen makes Fire. The Van Kerr 
Transformer charges your spark with 
oxygen, exploding every particle of 
gas and burning every bit of oil, thus 
keeping your plug points dry and 
clean, decreasing carbon, and in- 
creasing power and mileage. 






1 


Does It 





Here's the Van Kerr Transformer, the talk of mo- 
torists today. A simple but remarkable invention 
and a sensational success on every make of car. 

You attach the Transformer between spark- 
plug and plug wire. The Transformer then pro- 
vides an auxiliary air-gap for the electric current to 
pass through before going on to the spark plug. The air 
gap is open, but protected by a screen. Striking this 
air-gap, the current of electricity is forced to “break” 
in the open air, which charges the current with pure 
oxygen. The “‘oxygen-ized” current then goes on to the 
spark plug and to the plug points with a flaming fire 

The oxygen makes so large and strong a flame that 
instantly the whole of your gasoline charge ts ignited. 
Every particle of gas is consumed. It is a complete and 
clean explosion, leaving no carbon to speak of, and 
wringing every atom of power from the “mixture.” 


Use Less Gasoline and 
Get More Power 


So thorough is the combustion with the ‘‘oxygen- 
ized"’ flame that you may use a lean mixture rather 
than arich one. And this means more than a sav- 
ing of gasoline—it means more power and more 
flexible motor—for a lean mixture explodes with 
less smoke, thus leaving your explosion chamber 
in a better air-condition for each successive explo- 
sion. The better the air condition in your cylinder 
(the more oxygen units there are) the higher the 
combustibility of your gas charge, and the more 
power you get, and the more your car will do under 
all demands. 


Overcomes Carbon and 
Oil-Pumping Troubles! 


Gives You More Power,Faster Pick- 
Up and a Sweeter Running Motor 








Try a set of Van Kerr Transformers on your car, 
on 10 days’ free trial. Note the new action in your 
motor—the quicker, smoother pick-up, the sweet 
even and smoot h running No ‘missing,’ no jerk- 
iness, no “coughing” or pounding 

If your engine pumps oil, your troubles are 
now over—the highly combustible spark produced 
by the Van Kerr Transformer burns up every particle 
of oil and other matter drawn up into your cylinder. 
See what users say! Then prove it to yourself on 
our free trial offer. 








Note the screen covered air- 













gap. “The air-gapis what 
ATTACHES does it."" Causes current to 
VAN KERR Transformer = ae teak in ape ai thas 
charging it with ygen Ww 
For every make of pleasure car. Also for motor PLUG HERE Ww hich "maken a ane aoe from 






trucks, motorcycles, tractors and gas engines and 
attach the Transformers yourself—done in two 
minutes with a pair of pliers. 


USEASET 10 DAYS Free 


. is 
bustible spark. tributor 
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‘A sweet clean motor, a flow “Have no carbe 
No Money in Advance abundant smooth power. an in and get g.cater p 
mediate “get away,’ more speed as 
oo P " . on andan increase in mileage—that Bi rmin: ingham, Al 
’ Very small cost for Van Kerr is what the Transformers hav Ps PR —_ 
Transformers. $2 for a set of 4 given me.’’ Avery, Mis . 





climbs hills as r fore 
$2.50 for set oan, Bee, D. E.. Bailey, Bolton. Land 
“*Transformers are great gas ing, N. Y. 

savers. Made a run r 208 miles Mvengine ne 





for 4-cylinder cars 

















. (a) increase in the rate of compensation for | J of 6. $3.50 for set of 8. $5 for set 
c. . . . verranso 
” 4 employees, who have not attained the maxi- | ef 12. (Special connections for over heavy ruads on of gas guegthiy or was ae fee fren 
’ . . . sys | Buick, Oldsmobile, Knight and oline Mathews, DeVille trouble i never be without 
} mum rate as a class to which their positions oe aes Bluffs, Ark. tho temstormens. 0 P. Gee 
iad a Nash motors, 50¢ extra). But aie — won, Interstate Music Co., Chi 
4 are allocated. | {| send no money now. Try before had agp Page BS lan every cage 
lithiated (b) continuance of the e xisting rate of com- | J you buy, and try without cost or 30 but new — engis ae See ren “Transformers giving wonder 
| Set 30 days withou ris 80 has " 
b> sand pensation without increase or decrease ee of 4 | m “ r.'—-G, T, Lorman, 28. 
“- 2 — ” = smoot er.’’—G. T. Lorman, 28 E. 
first c) decrease in rate of compensation for | Ss Ni Mi. 40th St., New York. 
ht of employees who are at the time above the | end o oney 
minimum rate for the class to which their |] just state on the coupon the make of your car poe 
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PIN 7 ‘ d li * L set of Van Kerr Transformers for 10 days’ free trial a M il Thi F. T i I C 
V]].”’ ie (d) dismissal. Try out the Transformers lOdayson yourcar. Note 
Ve ot ¥ the difference in the action of your car—in every / a a — r a oupon 
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7 man he Civil Service Commission should not the results, simply remail the Transformers 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or cio 











tirely cured by the Philo 
But Met 

The 45,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 20 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement, 

No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 

thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and od happy. Ws We will prove the value 
of the Philo od in your own cuse. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
“— our offer at ae. 

Sho phstegrenhe ere show how 

elastic and easily ad- 

etie the yA Burt the oli tor. is— 
ww different from the 













Send 8 ip our ree Book 
today and describe the nature 
and ble 











| enemetacaanaisaneee Jamestown, WY. 


Birth Control 








The BOOK You Have Always Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 


= 
Cash, money 


order, check 
or stamps 


C.0.D. 


desired 





By a Distinguished American Physician 
Contatns several striking tlustrattons 
Send for it to-day. When supply is exhausted 
you cannot get a copy at any price 
Dept. 37, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7ist St. New York 











G. A. Barton, Indiana, made tnat 
amount—making and selling eo 
Floss. Others send in amazin 
: Small, Chicago, says-- ‘Did 
128 business on inday.”"Wen- 
1,Kansas, writes, ‘‘ Averaged $128 
for 3 weeks.”’Gardner reports 
nu 7 sacks of candy Lone from e 
a.m. to a m. = caged 
Floss: es 8. ean 
in 4 nights in Pcie 
$s 
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lultiply your own fa 

tion out of news: pers by t 
Cen tral Press Clipping Service 

1108 K. . _i ndianapolis, Ind 
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MAIL OLD GOLD, unused postage, war and thrift 
stamps, Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, d ond 
jewelry, watches, false teeth, magneto points, et 
new or broken. Cash imme Held ten days, 
returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., 
233 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A "MORE MONEY ? 


Our agents make big profits on soap, extracts 
spices, toilet articles Repeat orders come easy 
Get our free sample case offer. Write Ho-Ro-Co., 
172 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 













These safeguards were placed in the law 
to prevent political attacks for plunder 
and it was wise to do so; as long as the 
control of the civil service employee 
remained in the hands of a politically 
appointed chief, they were necessary. 
The danger is removed if we place the 
| control of the Government’s personnel in 
the hands of a non-partisan Civil Service 
Commission. It is further removed by 
the next recommendation: 

The appointment of the first name on 
ithe eligible list should be made manda- 
tory. As long as three names are certi- 
fied by the commission, it will be possible 
for the executive head of a department to 
select the man recommended by the local 
boss of his political faith. It virtually 
puts the power of appointment in his 
hands, thus enabling him to use the 
patronage to further his own political 
lends and encourages him to secure the 
discharge of some luckless wight, who 
happens to belong to the opposition so 
that his position may be filled by one of 
the faithful. This incentive would be 
removed under the one man certification 
system, for there would be no certainty 
that the man who would succeed him 
would not be of the same political faith. 
This change in certification can only be 
| made by executive order. ‘The Attorney- 
| Ge neral in 1871 handed down the follow- 
| ing opinion on this subject: 





Congress cannot restrict the choice of the 
| head of a department where he would have no 
choice, but it is not unconstitutional for the 
examining board to furnish a certain number 
of names obtained by a test from which the 
heads of departments can make selection. 


The reason given for this decision was 
that the appointive power was constitu- 
| tionally placed in the hands of the execu- 
tive department of the Government, who 
could make no choice if only one name was 
presented to it. It is possible, however, 





dug in solitude for several years. | Even- 
tually, a lady seeker, one Mrs. Brennan, 
visited the island with a plan that had 
come into her possession and found him 
starving and practically insane. He told 
| her that he had discovered the treasure, 
| but when she proposed sharing terms to 
er he would have none of them and 
sailed in her vessel to Esquimault, leaving 
| her with the landing party to search. 

As soon as he reached Canadian waters 
| he found the British Commander-in-Chief 
|in the Pacific about to leave on a cruise 

with his flagship, the Jmperieuse and per- 
suaded him to grant the favor of a pas- 
sage back to Cocos or to some point on 
the mainland near it. Everybody on 
board, from the admiral to the voungest 
boy, became interested in Harford’s story 
and as their course took them close to the 
island, it was decided to visit it. The men 
| were asked if they cared to go ashore and 
dig; there was no lack of volunteers. In 
fact, practically the whole crew wanted to 
land in a tropical downpour which con- 
tinued during the whole of their stay. 
and search for wealth with pick and 
shovel or high explosives. They dug in the 
spots indicated under conditions of the 
greatest discomfort and when the com- 
pletion of their task seemed imminent a 
landslide destroyed the whole of thei 


The Island of Treasure— 





for the President by executive order to 
notify his department chiefs to appoint 
only the first name on the certified list. 
Further, this ruling is only an opinion by 
the Attorney-General and has never been 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court. Some excellent lawyers have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Attorney- 
General was mistaken as to the uncon- 
stitutionality of the “one man” certi- 
fication. 

A foreman should be made personally 
responsible for the amount of work done 
in his department. His advancement 
should depend upon the record of effi- 
ciency made in his bureau. If such were 
the case, my young friend would not have 
attended the ball game. 

May I sum up by saving—the Civil 
Service Commission should be made a 
non-partisan body on which each political 
party has equal representation. 

It should be given full charge of the 
Federal personnel, with the power to 
advance, demote or dismiss any Federal 
employee. 

The efficiency bureau should be trans- 
ferred to the Civil Service Commission 
in order to enable it to accomplish its new 
task intelligently. 

The civil service should include all 
Federal employees except the cabinet and 
the elective and judiciary officers. : 

An employee's advancement should 
depend upon the record he has made. 

The appointment of the highest name 
on the eligible list should be made man- 
datory. 

With these proposed changes, it should 
© possible to obtain Federal employees 
selected because of merit as shown by 
their examinations, continued in the 
service because of their records and 
advanced according to their ability. 

(Another article by Mr. Crawford on 
this subject will appear in an early issue.) 


(Concluded from page 667) 


work and buried the treasure still more 
deeply. The admiral decided that he was 
not justified in risking the lives of his 
men any further, and so, as the only 
result of the expedition, he received 
reprimand from the Admiralty for taking 
his ship on sucha venture—and more land- 
marks were totally destroyed. 

Since then there have been many ex- 
peditions. A German named Gisslar 
has been on the island for twenty years 
digging, his only company a dog. To 
protect his claims he has contrived to get 
himself duly and formally appointed 
Governor-General of Cocos for the govern- 
ment of Costa Rica, but as there is no 
other inhabitant to govern, his duties are 
not onerous and do not interfere with his 
treasure hunt, 

But Bonita’s and Thompson's ill-gotten 
gains still rest beneath many feet of earth, 
guarded by their fifteen skeletons and the 
tangled mass of vegetation that had 
grown up round the unhallowed spot. 
The treasure is probably worth ten or 
twelve million dollars by now, but how 
to get at its position on a sizable island 
with the very hazy and incomplete direc- 
tions upon which any sort of reliance can 
still be placed is another matter. Ex- 
peditions will go in search of it for many 


years to come, but there it will lie. 
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“Ain't We Got Film Fun!” 


Look at These Special Attractions! 


“THE NUDE ON THE SCREEN” 
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“The Funniest Thing I Ever Saw | 
in the Movies!” 


“Sitting in an end seat at the movies 
I felt a bit chilly and without glancing 
away from the picture reached back 
over the side of the seat and—— 
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‘She Could if 
She Would 
but She 
Won't” 


STAR DIARIES 


Posed especially for Film Fun by Jackie Coogan and his mother. 
“Say, Mom, is there hair oil in this can?” 
“Gracious, no! That's mucilage!”’ 
“Gee, I guess that’s why I can’t get my hat off!” 


BATHING GIRL RACE 


And All the News of the Latest Films! 


No Wonder 
Charlie 
Reads 
Film 
Fun! 
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ow To Improve Your Memory 


A Complete Course in Memory Development 


by 


Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson 


LL successful men must have 

good memories. The man with 
the accurate, dependable memory is 
the man who is marked for ad- 
vancement. Memory is the mental 
storehouse from which your judg- 
ment draws the facts to guide it. 

A poor memory is like sand: 
shifting, unreliable, uncertain. 

A good memory conjures up the 
facts from the warehouse of knowl- 
edge at the beck of the will and 
shapes the successful man’s judg- 
ment. 

When one forgets, mistakes re- 
sult. Mistakes cost money, cause 
inconvenience and sometimes ruin 
business. 

Fundamentally, there are but 
two ways of Developing the Mem- 
ory, one is by artificial “Systems” 
and the other is by natural 
methods. 

Some of the artificial systems 
give surprising results—TEMPO- 
RARILY—or on some particular 
stunt. Their basic principle, how- 
ever, is unsound for they are noth- 
ing more nor less than a mental 
crutch and they lack the universal 
applicability which characterizes 
the natural methods. 

Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson’s 
course of lessons gives you the fun- 
damental principles of the natural 
method of memory training, based 
on laws of mental action as proved 
by scientific investigation. Once 
you master his basic principles, you 
can apply them to anything you 
want to remember. 

It gives vou all of the basic prin- 
ciples of memory development. 
Put the principles taught into prac- 
tice and as surely as effect follows 
cause your memory will be im- 
proved. 

You receive more than printed 
matter; you get knowledge—ex- 
pert knowledge which is presented 
to you in a way which makes it 
easily mastered. 

Increase vour efficiency and earn 
ing power by improving your 
memory. 

Hasn't vour failure to recall an 
important fact often placed you at 
a disadvantage in a discussion or 
made vou feel disconcerted in 
business? 


Hasn't the failure to recall a 
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man’s name often made you feel 
embarrassed or humiliated? 

Hasn't the forgetting of an im- 
portant engagement or appoint- 
ment caused you to lose an oppor- 
tunity? 

Wouldn't you like to greet all 
the people you have met with their 
right names? 

Wouldn't it be an advantage to 
you to walk up to a person whom 
you have not seen for vears and 
salute him like an intimate acquain- 
tance? 

Now all the disadvantages of a 
poor memory can be eliminated and 
you can develop a good dependable 
memory by practising the simple 
and natural rules laid down for you 
in the 
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Fundamentals of Memory 
Development is a Com- 
plete Course 
of six lessons in Memory training 


which is the result of study and 
research by Dr. C. B. Rowlingson 





extending over a period of more 
than four years. 

He has freed the subject of tech- 
nicalities and cumbersome meth- 
ods, and gives you a course that 
is practical and understandable, 
yet thoroughly scientific. 

Although the course is short, 
it is complete. Conciseness be- 
ing a virtue that makes for 
clearness. 

Knowing the letters of the al- 
phabet, how easy it is for us to read 
and write. Fundamentals of Mem- 
ory Development bear the same re- 
lations to acquiring a good memory 
as reading does to the alphabet. 
Once you master these basic princi- 
ples, you can apply them to any- 
thing you want to remember. 
These lessons give vou methods for 
remembering and once the habit is 
established, it becomes automatic. 

Fundamentals of Memory Devel- 
opment has been endorsed and ree- 
ommended by business men, pro- 
fessional men and teachers. 

For instance, the Principal of 
William Penn High School for 
Girls writes us as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I have read with great interest “‘Funda- 
mentals of Memory Development,” by Dr. 
Cameron B. Rowlingson. It is an admirable 
statement of the psychology underlying the 
memory. Dr. Rowlingson gives suggestions 
for the cultivation of the memory which 
would certainly enable any one who followed 
them to make great improvement in this 
important function of the mind. 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. Lewis, 
Principal 

Fundamentals of Memory De- 
velopment is printed on Regal An- 
tique India paper and bound in the 
finest of pin point imitation red 
leather with flexible covers. 

This is your opportunity to ob- 
tain this course of lessons at the 
reduced price of $2.00. 
a —COUPON= ----<-- 


Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson, 
627 West 43d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir 
Enclosed please find 82.00 payment in full, including 
postage for the “Fundamentals of Memory Training,’ 
by Dr. C. B. Rowlingson. 


Name 
Address 
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